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For the Companion. | 
THE DEACON’S MISTAKE. 
By 8. P. Brigham. 

Far back in the history of my early years I 
recall one boyish frolic, which probably changed 
the whole course of my after life. I will tell 
you what it was. 

My father was a minister. As I mention this 
fact, | remember that “ministers’ sons’ are pop- 
ularly understood to be the worst controlled and 
worst behaved boys in Christendom. This I do 
not accept. But for myself, I have only to say 
that I was at least like other boys, having both 
good and evil in my nature, and sometimes fol- 
lowed the one and sometimes the other. 

I was easily influenced, and so long as I had 
steady, well-disposed associates, my conduct was 
without reproach. But when about fourteen 
years old I committed a thoughtless act that per- 
haps deserved all the condemnation it received. 

At that time my most intimate friend was a 
boy named Harry Bridewell. His parents were 
wealthy people from New York, who had pur- 
chased a handsome house not far from our par- 
sonage, and fitted it for a summer residence. 
They lived expensively, and. supported a style 
really dazzling to their plain country neighbors. 
Harry was their only son; an easy-tempered, 
fun-loving, attractive fellow of about my own 
age. Naturally he and I were often together, 
and soon became sq much attaehed-to each other 
that there were no secrets between us. 

There was one man who seemed to watch this 
intimacy with jealous disapproval. This was 
Dea. Abner Townshend, a staunch friend of my 
father, and one of the active supporters of the 
church. 

He was a man of violent temper naturally, but 
had striven long and hard to control it, and with 
somuch success that he seldom fell under re- 
proach, and was generally regarded with confi- 
dence and respect. 

If I disliked Dea. Townshend it was chiefly be- 
tauso I saw plainly that he disliked my friend 
Harry. But, in truth, to see his face made me 
wmeasy anywhere. Often when in his presence I 
had been startled to find his keen eyes peering at 
me from under his grizzled brows, as if he were 
reading the very secrets of my soul. There was 
something in his look that brought up every 
fault of my character, and paraded it before me, 

anégeven made me quake sometimes for fear I 
was going to be convicted of some sin that I 
knew nothing about. 

One day the deacon came to the parsonage ex- 
pressly to caution my parents against Harry 
Bridewell’s influence, and to advise me to avoid 
his company, 

“What do you know against Harry?” I in- 
quired. 

The deacon hesitated a moment. “Why—why 
—nothing really against him; only his parents 
are fashionable people, whose tastes and habits 
are not elevating, and I am afraid his influence 
over you will not be good.” 

“Itis no fault of Harry’s,” said father, mildly, 
“that his parents are wealthy. Like the rest of 
us, of course, his character is fashioned largely 
by his surroundings, but so far as I can judge, 
his conduct is very correct.” 

“But Albert is a fine, steady boy,” said Dea. 

Townshend, “and we want he should always 

Walk in the way of truth and righteousness, as 

his father and grandfather have walked before 

him. Harry Bridewell may not be now a very 
bad boy, but—but he is brought up to be idle 
and extravagant, and it does seem as if he was 
hardly & proper associate for a minister’s son.”’ 

“If I wasn’t a minister’s son, I suppose you 

Wouldn’t care about my associates,” I exclaimed, 

Mmpatiently. “TI hate to be tied, and fettered, and 

Constantly reminded that Iam a minister’s son; 

and be told that I must be an ‘example’ for all 

the boys in town to follow.” 


My parents thanked the deacon for his well- 
meant counsel; but as they could detect no dan- 
gerous faults in Harry, they allowed our intima- 
cy to continue. 

From that time my dislike for Dea. Townshend 
was more pronounced and hearty than ever. 
That he should act the spy on me and presume 
to criticise my choice of friends, netiled me 
greatly. I did not know then, as I have since 
learned to know, the value of kindly admoni- 
tions from a wise and true counsellor, and I not 
only spurned what I chose to consider the dea- 
con’s officiousness, but, in my indignation, re- 
peated his words to Harry. 

Of course he was as much exasperated as I had 
been. 

“The meddlesome old fool!” he exclaimed, an- 
grily. “I wonder if he was ever a boy! I’ll bet 
he could be as wild as any of us. He’d better 
look at home before he preaches to you.” 

It was about two months after this that my 
parents went to Rhode Island, to visit my grand- 
parents. They were absent a week, and my lit- 
tle brother Robert and I remained at home under 
the care of my sister Annie, who was several 
years older than we were. 

Of course while they were away I was allowed 
rather more freedom than usual, and much of 
my leisure was spent with Harry. 

At that time a circus company entered the 
place, and pitched a mammoth tent on a five-acre 
lot a few rods back of the village “Common.” 
Flaming bills and gaudy posters, with pictures 
of motley colored actors, performing incredible 
feats of horsemanship and gymnastic daring, 
had been paraded for days on trees and fences 
all over the neighborhood, and the local paper 
had an advertisement in it two columns long. 

A circus was a great rarity in our quiet town, 
and the young people were in a ferment of ex- 
citement about it. Nothing else was thought of 
or talked of. 

“Shall you go?” inquired Harry of me, as we 
sauntered down street the day the grand proces- 
sion passed through the village. 

“No, I suppose not,” I,sorrowfully answered. 
“Shall you?” 

“To be sure! Why not?’ he said, decidedly. 
“John Wells will be one of the actors. He used 
to work for father a good while ago. He is go- 
ing to ride a spotted horse. It’s perfectly won- 
derful what feats these men and horses per- 
form.” 

“I wish I could go. .I never went toa circus in 
my life.’ nee a, 

“Well, why don’t you go, then? What's to 
hinder?” 





“Albert,” said father, reprovingly, “it does not 


—_— you to speak in that way to Dea. Towns- 
end,’? 


“O, it wouldn’t do. Father’s a minister.” 
| Harry laughed. “I don’t see why because 
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from going to the circus. And you never went 
to one?” he exclaimed, looking at me with ac- 
tual pity. 

“Never.” 

“Then you must go. <A circus is grand. I’ve 
been ever so many times. There’s nothing like 
it.” 

‘Ym afraid father would not approve of it,” 
saidI. “I have heard him say that he thought 
circuses, travelling minstrels, theatres, and all 
that sort of thing, have a bad influence, especial- 
ly on young people. At any rate he thinks go- 
ing to them is a foolish way of spending money, 
I know.” 

Just then we passed beyond Waldron’s Block, 
and came into full view of the circus ground. It 
presented a novel and stirring appearance indeed. 
Some of the men were idling about, jesting and 
swearing, and their faces were quite as coarse as 
their language. Others were hard at work mak- 
ing active preparations for the coming perform- 
ance, ~~. % 

«The tent was of enormous size—large enough, 
apparently, to admit two thousand persons. 
Odd-looking horses, wagons, and all sorts of trav- 
elling equipments were gathered in the rear. The 
gay flags waving in the soft breeze gave addition- 
al attraction to the scene. I was indescribably 
fascinated with the sight. 

Suddenly Harry exclaimed,— 

“P'm going out behind the tent to see if I can 
find John Wells. Come, go with me.” 

I followed, and we walked past the tent, until 
we came to a group of men talking in loud, an- 
gry tones, about a wagon that had been badly 
broken. 

“JT say, Jim,’ cried one, ‘‘you were half drunk 
when you drove against that stone. There was 
plenty of room to get by, and you could have 
done it if you’d been sober.” 

“TI tell you I couldn’t help the smash-up, any- 
how. I drove as straight as a gun.” 

“Can you show us where we can find John 
Wells, sir?” politely inquired Harry, of the man 
called Jim. 

“Over there,” was the gruff answer, pointing 
to a rather good-looking man who stood at some 
distance, holding a handsome, spirited horse. 

John Wells greeted Harry very cordially, and 
inquired with much interest for each member of 
his famlly. Harry introduced me, and we stood 
talking together for several minutes. 

John had a little dish of reddish-brown dye be- 
side him, and held a small brush in his hand. 

“What were you doing?” asked Harry. 


“You see those spots,” said John. “I was just 
going to put three spots on his other side, with 
this brush and dye, to make both look alike.” 
“Let us see how you do it,’ said Harry. 

John dipped the brush into the dish of dye, 
and in a few moments both sides of his horse 
had spots in uniform, exactly alike in size and 
color. 

“He’s a splendid horse,” said Harry. “Shall 
you ride him this afternoon?’ 

“Yes; and you shall see what Billy can do.” 
As he said this, he drew from his pocket a num- 
ber of tickets. 

“Here, boys, these will take you into the cir- 


cus,” and he gave Harry and I each a ticket. 


“Thank you,” we responded, simultaneously. 
We loitered about the circus ground for nearly 


half an hour, and then slowly walked off towards 
the centre of the town. 


“1 do want terribly to go this afternoon,” I 
said. “I wonder if father and mother would ob- 
ject. How I wish they were at home, so I could 
ask them.” 

“Well, my father never said a word against my 
going,” said Harry. 

“Yes; but you know my father has to practice 
what he preaches, and make his children prac- 
tice it, too. What’ll do for you wouldn’t do for 
me.” 

Harry laughed, and we walked along, carnest- 
ly discussing the matter, till we reached the post- 
office. Before it was a gorgeous chariot belong- 
ing to the circus company, drawn by eight richly 
decked horses. It was filled with musicians, 
who had been slowly riding about the town, 
playing gay airs and marches, and attracting a 
crowd of idlers after them. A bright-colored 
banner shone over the heads of the band, bear- 
ing in large gilt letters the words: 

“CIRCUS SHOW BEGINS AT TWO, P. M.” 


There was a fascination in all this pomp that I 
could not resist. 

“I must go to the circus. I will go!” I ex- 
claimed, in a quiver of excitement. “I never had 
such a chance before, and may never again.” 

“Your father will be willing, I know,” said 
Harry, confidently. “You have had your ticket 
given you, so it wont be spending money foolish- 
ly. Come home with me to dinner, and we will 
start in good season.”’ 

I consented, and the splendor of the promised 
show drove every other thought from my mind. 

Long before the performance commenced peo- 
ple began to crowd towards the tent. Many 
came from the neighboring towns and villages. 
Harry and I were among the foremost, and se- 
cured convenient seats. 

It was a highly exciting performance. The 
wonderful feats of the riders and horses exceed- 
ed any thing my imagination had ever pictured. 
I looked upon John Wells and his horse Billy in 
perfect astonishment. I could not have believed 
aman could be so fearless or a horse so intelli- 
gent. Even the low jests of the clown enter- 
tained me, and provoked me to boisterous laugh- 
ter. A very world of wonders had opened upon 
my inexperienced eyes. I thought I had never 
before experienced such exquisite enjoyment. 

“Now, didn’t you have a good time?” spoke 
up Harry, after all was over, and we were off the 
circus grounds. 

“I never had such a splendid time in all my 
life!” I exclaimed. ‘How I wish father, and 
mother, and Robert, and Annie had been there 
too!” 

We walked homewards, and when Harry left 
me I turned the street corner which led to the 
parsonage. Annie met me at the gate with a 
troubled face. 

“Why, Albert, where have you been all day ?”’ 
she asked, anxiously. 

“Pye been to the circus, and had a grand 
time.” 





The man pointed proudly to his horse. He 
was indeed a superb animal, with a high head, 
finely curved neck and long sweeping tail. His 
color was pure white, with the exception of three 





| your father is a minister, that need keep you 


reddish-brown spots upon one side. 


| “To the circus!” exclaimed Annie, in aston- 
‘ishment. “You don’t mean to the circus!” 

| “Yes, I do. I went with Harry Bridewell. 
‘ One of the perforiners was John Wells, a man he 
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knew; and he gave each of us a ticket, so it 
didn’t cost me any thing to go,” 

“O dear! what will father and mother say. 
What did put it into your head to go?” 

“Father told me I had been a good boy and 
studied hard all the year, and that I might have 
a good time and do-what I liked till he came 
back, and since I hada ticket given me, I thought 
I might as well use it.” 

“But he didn’texpect a circus was coming,” 
answered Annie, sadly. 

“Well, I can’t help it. 
thing out of the way.” 

The next morning while we were eating break- 
fast, the door-bell rang. Robert jumped down 
from his chair and ran to open it. 

“Is Mr. Dorann at home?” 

The voice, to my dismay, was Dea. Towns- 
hend’s, It really startled me. 

“No, sir, papa hasn’t got back,’’ said my little 
brother. “He may come to-day, but we don’t 
expect him much till to-morrow.” 

The deacon stood still a moment, as if taking 
inward counsel; then he asked,— 

“Is your sister Annie in? I would like to speak 
with her a moment.” 

The deacon was shown into the parlor, and 
Annie left her unfinished breakfast and went in 
to see him. I dropped my knife and fork, too, in 
apprehension. All relish for food had suddenly 
departed. I felt that Dea. Townshehd’s appear- 
ance was an illomen. The door into the parlor 
was partly open, and every syllable that was ut- 
tered came straight to my ears. 

“Ahem, ahem! I was going over to Canderg 
this morning, but I felt it my duty first, Miss 
Dorann, to—to—to call and say a few words 
about your brother.” 

There was an embarrassing silence, and then 
he began again. 

“Ahem! I hope you wont take offence at my 
plain speaking, but I’ve been exceedingly anxious 
of late about your brother. I intimated as much 
to your father not very long ago. That Harry 
Bridewell is having a very unfortunate influence 
over him.” 

“What has Albert done?” quickly tquired 
Annie, in a distressed tone. 

“{ don’t know whether you know it, but 
they were at the circus yesterday, and it seems 
to me the circus is hardly the place for Albert, 
whom we want to see growing up an example 
of purity and sobriety, to go.” 

I heard no more. The blood tingled in my 
veins. I sprang to my feet, rushed out of the 
side door, and ran madly down the street. 

Almost the first person I met was Harry Bride- 
well. 

“What's the matter?” was his first question. 

“Matter enoe-*  "* ~ sa. Townshend is at 

and slandering you 
ret rid of him.” 

“What, is Giant Grim after you again?” 
laughed Harry. 

“I’m afraid he'll tell all the parish lies about 
me, and do me all the mischief he can—and father, 
too. He’s ugly enough for just that!” I exclaimed, 
excitedly, 

“Hang him! He aint perfect himself. They 
say he’s a regular tiger when he gets mad,” said 
Marry. 

“Yes, and I’ve heard it told fifty times that 
there was a great dispute in the church before 
they could agree to choose him deacon, just on ac- 
count of his terrible temper. I'll do something 
to make him mad if he don’t let me alone.” 

That threat seemed to give Harry an idea, and 
for 2 minute or two we held our heads together 
in deep consultation. 

Presently I said, “I wish I had some of John 
Wells’ brown dye. I'd spot old deacon’s white 
Dan, and make him look like a cireus horse!” 

With a laugh, Harry said, “I don’t know where 
you can get dye, but there’s brown paint enough 
to be had in that paimt-shop over there.” 

“Good! I'll get some, and fix that horse of his 
so that the old fuss will have something to think 
about besides other people’s business. Wont he 
be furious, though, when he finds old dobbin made 
over into a circus horse?” 

Harry and I crossed the street, and fora few 

cents obtained a little brown paint in an old 
cracked tea-cup. He ran home for a brush, and 
then we took a cross-road that led past the rear 
of the deacon’s house, There was a garden just 
back of the house, then came a strip of orchard, 
and next to that a small pasture, where Dan, the 
horse, was quietly grazing. 
. “L heard the deacon tell Annie that he was go- 
ing to Canderg this morning,” I said. “We'll 
get Dan painted, and hide somewhere to see the 
fun when the old man comes after the horse.” 

Harry went up to the horse and took hold of 
his mane. The animal was very gentle, and 
showed no reluctance to being led. As soon 
as we were shielded from observation I dipped 


I don’t see as I did any 
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the brush into the old tea-cup, and painted five 
or six patches on the horse’s white coat, each one 
about the size of a saucer. The effect was mar- 
vellous. The whole side of the animal looked 
like the hide of a fox-Hound. 

Harry thought my artist-skill was not quite 
equal to John Wells, however. 

The horse was spotted at last, and we were 
wonderfully pleased with the result. Seen at a 
little distance, the deception was complete. So- 
ber Dan was transformed into a calico ring-horse. 
He had a blotch of brown under each eye, a 
monstrous freckle or two on his neck, and enough 
odd pieces of color along his flanks to finish out 
the disguise exactly. Any of the fancy animals 
that figured in yesterday’s performance would 
have owned him at least for a first cousin. 

We led him back to the place where we had 
found him, and he began cropping the grass 
as peacefully as ever. Poor Dan! 

We then took refuge behind some alder bushes, 
and awaited in feverish expectation the coming 
of the deacon. 

Half an hour passed, and he did not appear. 

We listened with strained ears. Every now 
and then the sound of a hoe striking the ground 
reached us. 

“Well, I wonder if the deacon has given up 
his ride and gone to hoeing in his garden,” I 
muttered. 

Just then a boy who lived with Dea. Towns- 
hend opened the orchard gate, and came whis- 
tling out into the enclosure. His errand was 
evident enough, for he had a bridle in his hand, 

No sooner did he set eyes on the horse than 
he stopped his whistling; and stood with mouth 
open, like one paralyzed. He had turned white 
Dan into the pasture the day before—snow-white 
Dan —an honest, respectable farm-nag! And 
here was one of those speckled “caravan horses!” 

The discovery was evidently too much for the 
boy, for, after gaping at it a minute (while we 
almost exploded with mirth), he turned on his 
heel and vanished, bridle and all, through the 
orchard-gate where he had entered. 

In a moment Dea. Townshend appeared, as we 
expected he would, with his hoe in his hand, fol- 
lowed at a safe distance by the boy. The deacon 
was full sixty, yet he advanced now with a step as 
light and elastic as in the days of his boyhood. 

He saw the spotted horse, and all his wrath 
awoke. He looked in vain forhisown Dan. His 
rage increased as he convinced himself that some- 
body had taken his horse, and left instead a beast 
of abomination—a relic of the circus. 

Fire shot out of his deep-set eyes, and his 
weatherbeaten face grew livid with passion. 
His wild temper had mastered him. 

He rushed at the horse, and raising his hoe 
with a quick, fierce movement, struck the poor 
animal a blow that brought blood. The pasture 
was a small lot surrounded by a heavy stone 
wall, In one corner was a pear tree, enclosed by 
a low fence, to keep animals from getting to the 
fruit. Tortured with the pain of the blow, Dan 
broke away, and, after running the whole com- 
pass of the pasture round by the wall, dashed 
over the fence into this enclosure. The deacon 
followed, and, coming up with him as he stood 
there between the tree and the wall, trembling 
with fear and pain, he again raised the hoe and 
dealt savage and repeated strokes with it upen 
the defenceless creature’s back. 

Shocked at this scene of cruelty, I was on the 
point of running to reveal the truth to the dea- 
con, and try to stop his blind fury, but Harry 
held me back. 

“Keep still, you goose! The deacon’s blood is 
up. If you go and tell him now he’ll murder us!” 

Yielding to fear, I waited, but felt distressed 
and guilty, too, Only the danger of discovery 
now prevented me from leaping into the road and 
running away from the mischief I had done, and 
whose consequences I could not prevent. 

At this juncture Jacob Parks appeared. The 
good Quaker chanced to be coming along the 
road, and, witnessing the deacon’s unseemly rage, 
he climbed over the wall to see what cansed it.”’ 

“Friend, friend, is thee going to kill thy horse?” 
he said, mildly. 

The deacon stopped suddenly and looked round, 
his face still red and wrathful. 

“Friend, don’t beat the poor brute; he’s done 
thee no harm, but a great deal of good and faith- 
ful service,”’ said Jacob, 

“That’s not my horse; it’s a vile cireus horse,” 
answered the deacon, in a voice hoarse with pas- 
sion. 

“But every beast is of the Lord’s creation, and 
I hope thee is too good a Christian, Abner, to 
abuse any living thing that He has made.” 

“They have stolen my Dan, and left me this,” 
pointing to the horse. 

The Quaker looked at Dan sharply for a mo- 





ment. Then a merry twinkle appeared in his 
| eyes. 


“Ah, a circus horse, in sooth, Friend Abner! 
Look again. If I see right, this is fresh paint. 
See how it rubs off. No practiced hand did this 
work. Friend, tis isa trick. I tell thee this is 
a trick.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired the astonished 
deacon. 

“TI mean that this is no cireus horse, but thine 
own Dan spotted with brown. Some mischievous 
boys have done this thing to pester thee.” 

“Who could have been wicked enough to in- 
sult me se?” said the deacon, in a much mollified 
tone. 

“Speak to him, Abner. I am sure thee will 
find that this is thine own white horse.” 

The deacon retreated a few steps. 

“Dan, Dan, Dan, come here!” he called. 

The faithful animal came out from behind the 
trunk of the pear tree and moved slowly towards 
his master, still trembling, however, with the 
terror of his recent abuse. 

“There, Friend Abner,” said the Quaker, “‘what 
horse but thine own would know thy voice and 
obey thee like that?” 

The deacon stood motionless, with his eyes 
fixed upon Dan in blank amazement. Other eyes 
had been fixed upon the angry man when he 
knew it not, for several passers-by had been wit- 
nesses of his cruelty. Besides Jacob Parks, no 
one had stopped but young Tom Sterling, who 
got over the wall and joined company with the 
deacon’s boy. Tom was one of those wide-eyed, 
wide-eared chaps who are “round everywhere,” 
as the phrase is, and always the first to catch and 
carry ill news, 4 

While the deacon stood amazed, and wonder- 
ing who had imposed upon him, he blurted out,— 

“Pll bet I know who did it. It was Albert 
Dorran and Harry Bridewell. I heard ’em say 
how as deacon was a meddlin’ old fool, and they’d 
git even with him.” 

Abner Townshend started as if he had been 
stung, and an expression of intense anguish 
swept over his face. 

He saw it all quite clearly now. 

“Better lead thy horse to thy barn,’’ said the 
good Quaker. “The paint will soon come off. 
Soap and water will take the spots away,” said 
Jacob, soothingly. 

The deacon took hold of Dan’s mane, and led 
him gently from the pasture, followed by the 
small boy, and Tom and Jacob went their several 
ways. 

When the coast was clear Harry and I left 
our hiding-place and walked rapidly home- 
wards. Our foolish prank had succeeded even 
beyond our wishes. We had provoked Dea. 
Townshend into one of his worst fits of passion. 
The man who had “meddled” with us was the 
victim now, for our thoughtless revenge had 
brought out his besetting sin, and he had made 
a spectacle of himself, to his unspeakable pain 
and mortification. 

Somehow, we did not feel as jolly over our tri- 
umph as we had expected to. The “fun”? had 
passed, and an ugly misgiving came after it that 
qualified our satisfaction, as we thought it over. 
I reached home a good deal disturbed in mind. 
A delicious dinner awaited me, but I could not 
eat it. The exciting events of the morning had 
taken away my appetite and destroyed all en- 
joyment. 

I think it was about ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing when carriage-wheels were heard approach- 
ing the parsonage, and then there was a joyful 
shout from Robert. 

“Annie, Albert, they’ve come! 
mother have come!” 

Ordinarily the news would have filled me with 
delight, but now I heard it with a shiver of 
dread. 

“Well, Albert, how have you employed your- 
self?” asked my father, after the first greetings 
were over. 

“O, pleasantly enough, most of the time;’’ and 
I began to stammer, for there was a searching 
look in my father’s eyes, and I felt my face 
changing color. 

Did he know what I had been doing? 

Guilt is ever quick to fancy itself detected, but 
now my surmises happened to be correct. It was 
known all over the parish that Albert Dorann 
had been to the circus, and busy tongues had 
told the story to my parents on their way home. 

Nothing was said to me on the subject till 
about the middle of that afternoon. Then father 
called me into his study, and I saw that he looked 
pale and grieved. 

“Albert,” said he, “what has happened be- 
tween you and Dea. Townshend?” 


Without the slightest attempt at concealment, 
[related what had occurred, and I think my sin- 


cerity and straight forwardness somewhat re- 
lieved my father. 


Father and 





“My son,” said he, after I had concluded, “if 
you and Harry had placed a large stone some 
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dark night in Dea. Townshend’s path, and waited 
a little way off to make merry over the old man’s 
fall, would you not regard it now as a mean and 
Wicked piece of fun?” 

“Yes, sir,’ I answered, in a hardly audible 
voice. 

“You have done what is far more criminal,” 
he said, sternly. “You have taken wicked advan. 
tage of a good man’s weakness. You have wan- 
tonly placed a stumbling-block in the way of his 
soul.” 

I was silent, and he continued,— 

“For years Dea. Townshend has struggled to 
conquer his hasty temper, but this besetting sin 
of his nature proves at times too strong for him, 
and drives him to sudden acts that cause him 
long and bitter sorrow. But a more generous, 
upright man cannot be found. 

“Two weeks ago he brought me a little book 
with your name in it, showing that you pos- 
sessed five hundred dollars in the savings bank. 
He said,— 

“Mr. Dorann, I have neither child nor grand- 
child to lay up money for. I have sold a little 
strip of woodland, and all I was paid for it I want 
should be spent in the education ‘of your son Al- 
bert. He is a good boy, and I hope will grow up 
a good and useful man.’ ” 

I burst into tears. I could not help it. My 
father’s words filled me with remorse. I told 
him I would go at once to the deacon and con- 
fess every thing. “But,” said I, reflecting, “he'll 
think I do it now for fear he may take back his 
money.” 

“Go,” said my father, “go, my son. You must 
make the best of it now. You will never do right 
if you stop for difficulties in the way. Knowing 
what you have done, he must think yon have not 
heard of his gift, or you could not have been so 
ungrateful. Follow your first good thought, and 
go at once.” 

I ran to find Harry, and, telling him what I in- 
tended to do, persuaded him to accompany me 
to Dea. Townshend’s. 

We soon reached his house, and the old man 
met us with a look of subdued grief that was 
touching to see. Not a reproachful word escaped 
his lips. Softened-by the sense of his own in- 
firmity, he felt only charity for us now. 

“TI am glad you have come, boys, and we wont 
talk about what has passed. You have misun- 
derstood me. You cannot know how sorry I 
am that it has been so, and: at what has come 
from it. But we will be good friends hereafter, 
and shall understand each other better.” 

“Indeed, we will, Dea. Townshend, indeed, we 
will.” 

But the lively gossips would not be silent. The 
affair was everywhere discussed, and I fell, as I 
deserved, under merciless condemnation. Nor 
did my good father escape entirely the voice of 
blame. “Ministers ought to rule well their own 
households,” muttered the busy tongues. And 
as for Abner Townshend, why, if he hadn’t any 
more control of himself than to cut his horse 
with a hoe, in a wicked passion, he wasn’t fit 
for a deacon, and ought to resign his office. 

The next Sunday my father took for his text, 
“Considering thyself, lest thou also be tempt- 
ed.’ He had no sleepy hearers that day, and 
every one said it was the most impressive ser- 
mon he had ever preached. 

Many years have passed, and I am in my ripe 
manhood now. As I look back upon my life, I 
can see how that event of my boyhood which! 
have here related influenced my whole subsequent 
career. Its results, both sad and glad, taught 
me the beauty of charity, and revealed to me 
what a true and valuable friend I possessed in 
plain old Dea. Townshend. Not only did I owe 
much to his generosity and his counsel, but I 
learned to admire him for his staunch integrity 
and his faithful love to his fellow-men. I shall 
never behold him again here, but one day, when 
I, too, shall reach the shining shore, I know that 
I shall receive his joyful welcome in the beautiful 
city of God. 


———-____<@ 





WITTY CLERGYMEN. 

Humor and wit are not the qualities required 
for the clerical profession, but many eminent 
ministers have been noted for them. Chambers’s 
Journal gives a long column of specimens, from 
which we select two striking ones: 

The story of Dr. Mcuntain and the witty 
Charles II. is strongly characteristic of the times, 
and very applicable to our subject. A bishopri¢ 
being vacant, Charles happened to ask his chap 
lain, Dr. Mountain, whom he should appoint. 

“Why, sire,” says the latter, “if Your Majesty 
had but faith, I would tell you whom.” 

“How so,” said the king, “if I had but faith?” 

“Why, in that case,” said the doctor, “Your 
Majesty might say to this mountain, Be thou.1* 
moved into the sea,”’ 





James the First of England and Sixth Scot 
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land was, as every one knows, not remarkble for 

vigor and steadiness. Having heard of a famous 

preacher who was very witty in his sernions, and 
peculiarly so in his choice of texts, he ordered | 
this clergyman to preach before him, With all 

suitable gravity, the leained divine gave out his | 
text in the following words: “James, first and 

sixth, in the latter part of the verse, ‘He that wa- 

yereth is like a ‘wave of the sea driven with the 

wind and tossed.’ ” 

ee 





For the Companion. | 
A SAD STORY. | 
By F. B. Gage. 

Our readers will rightly pronounce this story | 
aromance, but it is a romance of reality—not | 
only sad, but sadly true. The characters in its | 
brief but bitter tragedy are an aged woman, her | 
daughter Mary, and her grandson Charley, ten | 
years old. | 

The family had once been in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but death had taken away their pro- | 
yiders and protectors —the grandfather first, 


then the son-in-law, in his prime—and left to | 


struggle alone, these two poor women had found 
it hard at times to keep the wolf from the door. 

They were industrious, worthy people, who 
tried to do right, and willingly turned their 
hands to any labor that could gain them an hon- 
est livelihood. A time at last came when work 
was scarce and wages so scant that they could 
no longer supply even their little wants, in the 
neighborhood where they lived. They must go 
to some other place; but where? 

It was a question that dire necessity would 
soon settle for them. The small rent of the hum- 
ble house which had sheltered them they could 
not pay. A gloomy prospect lay before them. 
No door seemed open anywhere to let them in. 
At last, seeing no other way to solve their difficul- 
ty, they sadly made arrangements to separate, at 
least until better days should dawn. 

In a town some twenty miles distant—where 
they had once lived—a place was found for 
grandmother. Mary was to go into another fam- 
ily to work; and a farmer in the same town was 
to take little Charley and bring him up. Havy- 
ing thus planned their affairs, they only waited 
afavorable day to set out on foot to their new 
places of abode. 

It was now Mareh; and March in Vermont is 
winter. But on the fourth day of the month the 
cold, rough weather changed. The sun rose 
clear and beautiful, and the air was mild. Bid- 
ding farewell to their old home, the three started 
upon their long walk of twenty miles. They had 
little to carry and little to leave. 

For ten miles the road descended from the 
bleak hills into the Onion River valley. In a lit- 
tle village there our travellers stopped at noon, 
with some acquaintances. After a brief rest they 
went cheerfully on, hoping to conclude their 
journey by nightfall, looking forward with hope 
to years of self-support, perhaps of prosperity 
and reunion under the same roof once more. 

Their route lay up the vafley. After leaving 
the village, the road winds up the river some dis- 
tance, and then ascends a steep hill, near Molly’s 
Falls. Here the river plunges along its rocky 
bed, down a rapid slope of nearly three hundred 
feet. It is a romantic spot, and charming to vis- 

it in the summer time; but on that day a facade 
of ice and snow covered the foaming waters. 

Climbing to the head of the falls, the weary 
family crossed the stream, recrossed it farther 
on, continued their way till they reached Bruce’s 
Mills, and then crossed it again, the third time. 

They were now on the north side of the river, 
only a half mile from the “Two-mile Woods,” 
and at this point the real toils and terrors of 
their journey commenced. 

The weather, so serene in the morning, grew 


threatening, and presently a strange, thick mist 
enveloped every thing. They struggled on, but 


the mist darkened and deepened till they could 
scarcely see before them. 


The air was perfectly still. No voice or sign 


of living thing was heard to cheer them. Even 


the little snow-birds were hidden now. Silence 
and desolation seemed to have shut them in for- 


ever. 


The increased difficulty of travel soon told up- 
on the strength of the aged grandmother, and 
She betrayed sore. fatigue. Poor Charley’s feet 
dragged heavily. Mary, his mother, held out 
bravely, and tried hopefully to keep up the 


spirits of her little party. 


Before they reached the edge of the woods 
flakes of snow began to float down through the 
mist. The sight of these made all their hearts 
flutter with dread, for already the shadows of 


evening were making the thick air blacker. 


They entered the forest, and as they labored 
At first 


on they heard a sullen roar in the air. 
it seemed only the breeze moving in the tree-tops 


| through the snow? 


but it grew louder, Solemn and awful as the: idle curiosity might come and stare at them. 


THE 


sound of the sea, it swelled upon their ears, and 
came nearer and nearer! Then came the storm. 
It burst over the mountain and swept down 
upon the lonely travellers in a fury of wind and 
snow. 

Dwellers among the hills of Vermont remem- 
ber that fearful night. Many who have watched 
the storms for fifty years say that they never be- 
fore nor since witnessed so wild a tempest. The 
wind blew a hurricane, and the thick, fleecy 
show made the darkness a beating, blinding hor- 
ror. Unlucky riders caught out upon the road 
in sleighs could not see their horses. In exposed 
places the fierce blast took away one’s breath, 
and pierced every bone of the body. Even in 
the forest no houseless head could long dare 
such a storm in safety. 

What must become of the three tired travellers 
on foot, two of them nearly exhausted, wrestling 


Joy! There is a light! And fully believing 
that their troubles were at an end for that night, 
they hurried towards the gleam and reached the 
| door of a comfortable house. Alas! humanity 
| blushes to record the rest. They asked for shel- 
| ter, and were turned away! 

Half a mile further on they saw another light, 
and again begged for shelter. Incredible as it 
may seem, they met the same repulse. A merci- 
less hand shut the door in their faces and left 
them to perish. 

Did no compunction touch the cruel hearts of 
those dwellers in the forest who turned their fel- 
low-beings out to the demon of the storm? 

Weak and discouraged, the wanderers strug- 
gled on. They knew that a family lived at the 
next house who would show them common pity. 
But it was a mile away. Could they reach it? 
Conscious that this was their last chance, they 
gathered all their failing energy and wearily 
plodded on. Poor creatures! Beyond the woods, 
up the dark road to the bleak ridge, they 
climbed with struggling effort; and now they 
had the full rage of the tempest in their faces. 
Painfully over the hurricane-swept summit they 
fought their way, staggering in the terrible gale, 
and falling repeatedly in the heaping drifts. 

At every three or four steps they were obliged 
to turn their backs to recover breath. Their icy 
garments clung about their limbs, and the vol- 
leying snow stung their cheeks and loaded their 
eyelids. 

Benumbed, blinded and bewildered, they kept 
up the desperate struggle till within a quarter of 
a mile from their expected relief, and then the 
aged grandmother dropped helpless to the earth. 
Heroic in the face of death, the faithful Mary 
tore the cloak from her own shoulders, wrapped 
it about her mother and plodded on with her 
boy, hoping to find assistance. 

Half way to the house, where assistance would 
have been gladly given, little Charley succumbed 
to cold and the terrible fatigue, and sank into 
his winding-sheet of snow. 

In vain the mother strove to lift him. Only 
God knew her silent agony as she left him there 
and spent her last strength battling forward 
through the storm to bring help. 

There was a light shining from the window be- 
yond. Her eager but stumbling steps pressed 
towards it,—straight on over a stone-wall deeply 
hidden in the snow, over the garden fence, then 
over the wood-pile buried in the drift, and here 
exhausted nature gave way. She fell into the 
soft snow beneath, and struggled in vain to rise. 

Her wild shriek as she went down was heard 
in the house; but they thought it only the wail 
of the wind. Once more the cry came, and they 
opened the door and looked out and listened. 

It could not be a human voice, the blast was 
high and made all kinds of sounds to-night, and 
they shut the door again. Poor Mary was too 
late, but her love had done its best. She had 
held out long to save her mother and her son, 
but thcy had already passed into hands more 
merciful than any she had found upon her way. 
And there, not ten feet from the window, with 
the beams of the friendly lamp falling where the 
brave woman lay, death ended the three-fold ag- 
ony. 

The snow drifted smoothly over her in her last 
sleep, and the storm howled on, heedless of the 
three travellers who had made their last jour- 
ney. 

The next morning was tranquil and cloudless, 
and the road-breakers were stirring betimes. The 

snow-plough revealed the grandmother’s icy body, 
and one of the startled laborers remembered see- 
ing two persons with her the day before. They 
searched for the others, sadly suspecting the 
truth, and Charley’s body was soon found, and 
then his mother’s, beneath the drift in the place 
where she had so narrowly missed deliverance. 

Before that day closed three stark, icy bodies 
. | lay side by side in the village poor-house, where 
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| provided a large, rough box, intending to bury 
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The poor had reached the home of the poor, al- 
though they sought it not, 

Yet even in death their poverty was remembered 
against them. The keeper of the poor-house 


them all in one grave; but some one cried 
“Shame,” and enough human feeling was 
aroused to prevent the insult of such pauper- 
obsequies. The bodies were placed in separate 
coffins and received a Christian burial. 

We will not judge those who denied shelter to 
this hopeless family in their need, but we know 
that the time is coming when both those who 
have come out of great tribulation, and those 
who turn away from the poor and fatherless, will 
receive their just recompense, 


oe 
For the Companion. 


“PEED” AND THE APACHES. 


During our trip up the River Gila in Southern 
Arizona to visit the “casas grandas’’ ruins, we 
camped one night on a bluff near the foot of a low 
line of silver-bearing ledges upon the west bank of 
the river. We were attracted to the spot by the re- 
mains of one of those quaint contrivances used by 
former ‘‘greaser’’? (Mexican) miners, and called by 
them el arastra (the grinder). 


Scores of these old arastras are still standing at 
different points through the Territory, where silver 
and gold mining was carried on previous to the 
ceding of the country to the United States. 
This “grinder” consisted of two stout posts set in 
the ground some twenty yards apart, and surmount- 
by an enormous cross-beam. Beneath this beam, 
midway, was a shallow vat paved with stone. From 
the centre of the vat a shaft, planted in a wooden 
socket, rose to the great beam overhead. 
Springing from near the bottom of this shaft was a 
stout arm three or four feet in length. To this was 
fastened with iron bands a great rough fragment of 
granite., Higher up the shaft projected a longer 
arm, to the end of which was attached a whiffle-tree 
for harnessing a mule. 
Into this primitive machine fragments of gold or 
silver-bearing rocks were thrown. Water was next 
brought from the river sufficient to fill the vat half 
full. Then the mule was hitched up and driven 
round and round under the beam within the outside 
posts. 

The shaft, thus made to Run and drag around 
the heavy block of granite slowly, crushed and 
ground up the pieces of quartz rock. When thor- 
oughly powdered, the water was drawn away, and 
the broken fragments of rock were raked off. Be- 
neath these the bits of gold or silver ore would be 
found lying at the bottom of the vat, where they 
had sunk because of their greater specific gravity. 

It is needless to say that so rude a contrivance 
would not be tolerated for any length of time by a 
Yankee miner. But it offered us fuel. A fire was 
soon kindled from slivers and billets chopped from 
one of the posts. 

For some reason, our night here is one of the most 
impressive memories of our expedition. We had 
seen fresh Apache tracks in the sands below the 
bluff, and were not without apprehensions of an at- 
tack. 

Our camp, too, was not in a favorable position. A 
hundred yards to the left there was a straggling 
thicket of grease-wood, which might cover some 


bunch grass, led down to the river. 

The sun had long since passed behind the bare, 
shattered ridge to the westward when we reached 
the place. But the sky was still bright, showing the 
rough, black peaks in clear-cut outline, while from 


prowling party of savages; while six or eight rods 
above, an arroya (gully) fringed with sage brush and 
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son gave us the following particulars of the fight 
which had taken place here in 1865, 

Two miners, named Frazier and Mills, had come 
up the river to this place on a “prospecting” tour 
into the region north of the Gila and west of the Rio 
Verde, where the exaggerated (Indian) reports of 
that year said that “the ground was covered with 
heavy yellow stones.” 

They had with them a Mexican half-breed boy, 
thirteen or fourteen years old, named Pedro, com- 
monly nicknamed “Peed.” 

He was a rough little fellow, inured to the hard- 
ship and vagabond life ef boyhood in this Territory. 
It was his duty to lead the “burro” (donkey), load- 
ed with the provisions and mining tools of the party. 
On their fourth night from Tucson they encamped 
here at the old vat just at sunset. They had but just 
turned loose the donkey to crop the bunch grass 
when they were set upon .by a band of Apaches, 
The savages sprang up from the arroya, where they 
had doubtless been lying in ambush, and began 
shooting their arrows and bullets, yelling like de- 
mons, 

Frazier and Mills were both old frontiersmen, and 
not easily scared. 

“The old vat, Mills!” shouted Frazier. “Into it! 
And you, too, Peed! Down with you, flat!’ 

In a moment all three were lying flat in the vat. 
This was as we saw, about two and a half feet 
deep, and was a complete protection from bullets 
and arrows. Not an Apache dared approach near 
enough to fire down upon them, for the men held 
their rifles and revolvers ready to sheot the first one 
whose head should show over the edge of the vat. 
If, on the other hand, so much as a hand or foot was 
raised in the vat, it beoame a target for a flight of 
arrows. 

Meanwhile the twilight had deepened. Frazier 
thought that the savages would take the burro and 
make off after a while; and perhaps they would have 
done so, had they not hit upon a new line of attack. 
While a party of them stood ready to shoot, the 
rest begun throwing stones, Standing near the ar- 
roya they threw rough fragments of sandstone, 
weighing two or three pounds, high in the air,so that 
in falling the rocks struck into the vat with consid- 
erable force, Six or eight of the savages throwing 
these missiles at once soon made it uncomfortable 
for the poor fellows in the vat. Mills was struck on 
the back and badly bruised, and the boy, Peed, had 
one arm nearly broken, 

The stones came in faster and faster, thumping 
against the great cross-beam and tumbling about 
their ears. At length Frazier exclaimed,— 

“We must get out of this. They'll bury us at this 
rate. Make a break, and put for the ledges! You, 
too, Peed. Run for your life! Allat once! Now 
for it!’ 

They jumped up and rushed towards the ledges. 
The Apaches gave chase with ferocious yells, tiring 
both bullets and arrows. Poor Frazier received an 
arrow in the hip, which brought him to the ground. 
But he got partly up, and as the bloodthirsty wretch- 
es rushed upon him, shot two and wounded a third. 
Then seeing that he should inevitably be taken and 
tortured, he deliberately shot himself through the 
head. 

Mills, in the flurry of the moment, had taken a 
different direction, and being a remarkably active 
man, distanced his pursuers a little, and getting 
among the crags above the river, aided by the dark- 
ness, escaped, and in the end, made his way back to 
Tucson, 

Peed ran straight from the vat_ towards the crest 
of the bluff, with the intention, as he afterwards 
said, of swimming the river; but several of the 
Apaches were lurking under cover of the brink of 
the bluff. 

They sprang up and rushed to meet him with ex- 
ultant whoops. He instantly turned and ran down 
along the top of the line of bluffs, with the savages 
after him. He knew that his life depended on his 
legs, and ran with the utmost swiftness. But he 
could not distance them. 

With a thrill of despair he heard their footsteps 
coming closer and closer. A whoop was uttered just 
behind him. Then he felt a stunning shock on the 


head. A burning flash passed before his eyes and 
through his brain. He remembered nothing fur- 
ther. 


It seems probable that on overtaking the boy, the 
Indian struck him on the head with his war-club, 
perhaps more than one blow, and then threw 
him over the brink of the bluff, which at this point 
was ledgy, and fell off twenty or twenty-five feet, al- 
most perpendicularly among large rocks. When 
“Peed” came to himself, he was lying at the foot of 
the crag with the warm afternoon sun in his face. 

It was a long time before he could recall what had 
befallen him. He was in a pitiful condition. His 
head throbbed fearfully, and “flew round and 
round;” his mouth, nose and ears were full of clot- 


the dark sandstone of the opposite mountains across | ted blood, caused by the terrible blows he had re- 
the river a strong, red glare was reflected. ecived. He could scarcely breathe or hear. Blood 
The river itself, lying so peacefully enclosed in its |had even burst from the poor boy’s eyes. Fearful 
drouthy sands, partook of the ruddy hue, and an un- | noises of buzzing and whirring rang in his head. 
canny light was cast back from the bare gravel| He lay a long while, till the sun was setting; then 
stretches and bluffs far down the valley. A tall | feeling dreadfully parched and thirsty, he crawled 
suaro or cactus (cereus grandeus), Which had sprung | #¢Toss the sands to the river, though every move- 
up near one end of the arastra seemed burnished in | Ment of his body caused him the most acute pains. 
the twilight; and a cluster of its fruit (petayah),| The water revived him a little. He passed the 
hanging from the top of the clumsy trunk, took on a night on the sands near the stream, partly sleeping, 
golden hue. Beneath it stuck two arrows, left there | partly delirious. When the sun rose next morning 
by savages who had shot unsuccessfully at the fruit. his mind was somewhat clearer and he recollected 
Ata little distance below the camp one of our party | in part what had happened. 
had discovered a mouldering head-board pigs tol, Hunger: began to gnaw; and during the morning 
with the fatal arrow of the Apaches; for even the | he crawled up the bluff to the arastra, where he 
old grinding-vat had its bloody history. The two | found a small piece of jerked beef, which the sav- 

















frontiersmen who had acted as our guides from Tuc- | ages had thrown away or overlooked, Bits of this 
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he contrived to chew, though every motion of his 
mouth gave him, for a time, the most excruciating 
pain. 

After a time he was enabled to get upon his feet; 
and the next day started down the river, taking with 
him the piece of beef, All this time his mind was 
80 clouded that he scarcely knew what he was about, 
and the ringing and buzzing in his head did not 
cease for an instant, Every thing seemed indistinct, 
as if happening ina dream. 

On the second day after starting down the river, 
he reached a point below the Moody Mining Works, 
and was seen by some of the miners. His tottering 
steps and strange movements attracted their atten- 
tion, and they went down to him. 

The poor lad was a sad spectacle. His clothes and 
hair were stained and matted. Under his eyes 
there were dark patches extending half over his 
cheeks where the blood had settled under the skin. 
Indeed, it is a wonder that he was not killed by the 
terrible blows the Indian dealt him. It was over a 
month before the ringing in his head finally ceased. 

Of late, Peed (now a young man of twenty-two) 
has been employed as mail-carrier, making the trip 
with the government mail-bag from one station to 
another on horseback, for which he received a sala- 
ry of two hundred dollars a month. 

It is a perilous duty and commands a high rate of 


wages, 
a ee 


GOLDSMITH’S LOVE FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


Oliver Goldsmith, who for elegance of style, 


and purity of sentiment, ranks among the fore- | 


most English writers, can scareely be said to 
have had a childhood. His joys were few, and 
the griefs and sorrows of his early years were 
many. He was bred in poverty, and too often 
suffered from neglect. this, he was 
homely and awkward, and was apparently so 
dulf¥a boy, that he was made cruel sport of by 
his mates—a victim of ill-natured sallies and 
tricks wherever he went. 

The small-pox left his face, the features of 
which were irregular and almost startlingly 
plain, permanently distigured. Even this mis- 
fortune was made the subject of unfeeling jok- 
ing and laughter among his schoolfellows,. 

But though such treatment, continued for 
years, deeply wounded and saddened him, it did 
not dampen one of the warmest, most loving and 
most unselfish hearts that ever beat. Through 
life he was affectionate and kindly, and no char- 
ae‘eristic of his is more attractive, or more no- 
ticeable, than his great fondness for children. 

He lived and dicd a bachelor. No sons or 
daughters of his own ever “climbed his knees 
the envied kiss to share’; but wherever he found 
childven, whether they were rich and elad in vel- 
vet, or poor and only half-covered with rags, he 
took the greatest delight in fondling with them 
and joining in their games. 

He had far more troubles than most men, His 
progress through life was a constant and often a 
terribly bitter struggle. But if ever life seemed 
to have sunshine for him, it was when he found 
himself the companion and (c playmate of in- 
nocent childhood. 

Soon after he left his native Ireland and went 
to try his fortunes as an author in the vastness 
of London, he lodged in a squalid little place, 
called “Green Arbor Court.” Here lived, for the 
most part, washerwomen and their numerous 
families of ragged little ones. The poet soon 
made the acquaintance of this infantile colony. 
Down the rickety stairs which led from his bare 
and gloomy garret, he would often go to frolic 
with them in the dismal court, which was their 
world, He had learned, in his boyhood, to play 
the flute. While the washerwomen were busy 
at their work, he would call the children about 
him, station himself against a door, and make 
them dance to the tunes he played. 

With this famous flute of his, he took a jour- 
ney on foot over Europe, wandering about in 
France and Switzerland. When he arrived at a 
pretty village, he would begin to play the flute 
upon the green, crowds of peasants would soon 
gather about him, while their queerly dressed 
childven capered merrily to the music. 


Besides 
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| He was so poor, that on this journey he had to 
| beg many a night’s lodging. And when the 
peasant women saw how heartily he enjoyed 
playing with the children, and how much he de- 


lighted them with his music and merry pranks, 
they could not find it in their hearts to turn him 
away without comfortable shelter and such a 
plain breakfast as they could provide. His love 
of children really won him his sustenance almost 
everywhere in the foreign countries which he 
visited. 

A story is told of him after he became a fa- 
mous author, and had written the beautiful ro- 
mance of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” which well 
illustrates the almost womanly patience and gen- 
tleness of his nature. 

He was visiting Colman, at Richmond, one 
evening. As he sat at the table, he took little 
George, Colman’s son, who afterwards became a 
famous writer, upon his knee, to amuse him. 
The boy happened to be out of humor, and in 
response to Goldsmith’s caresses, gave him an 
angry slap on the cheek. 

His father at once marched him off and shut 
him up in the next room. The little fellow 
howled, and screamed, and kicked the door. 
Goldsmith was uneasy during these demonstra- 
tions, and in a moment arose and went to the 
boy, smiling and pleasant, but with his cheek 
still red with the blow he had received. 

He soothed him with kind words; and when 
he had spirited away the sobs and frowns, took 
the candle and set it on the floor, and then got 
down on his hands and knees. 

The child looked on with utter forgetfulness 
of his griefs, while the poet, taking three hats, 
put them on the floor, with a shilling under each 
of them. 

Then shouting, “Hey, presto, cockolorum!” he 
raised the hats, when all three of the shillings 
were found collected under one of them. 

Little George was amazed, and years after 
used to tell, with much glee, about the great 
Goldsmith’s “conjuring trick.’ After it was 
over, they hada merry game of romps, and the 
face-slapping and imprisonment were forgotten 
in roars of merry laughter. 

















Goldsmith seems never to have wearied of 
playing with children. He would, when visiting 
a friend’s house, run up into the nursery and set 
its inhabitants wild with delight by dancing a 
droll imitation of a minuet, singing a funny Irish 
song with all the brogue in it, and putting his 
wig on wrong side foremost, while he made up 
grotesque faces to intensify the ludicrous ap- 
pearance of his features. 

Somebody said that Garrick liked to play with 
children, to amuse himself; but that Goldsmith 
did so to please, not himself, but the children. 

Goldsmith had a tenderness in his treatment 
of the young which made him beloved by them 
wherever he went. Charles Lamb tells of an old 
schoolmistress of his who was never tired of 
reading Goldsmith’s poems, and who gave as a 
| Beason for her fondness for them, that many 








times, when she was a poor little girl, living in| 
|a London court, Goldsmith came along and | 
| patted her on the head, talking cheerfully to her, | word originating, pvobably, in the phrase, “a; 
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and searching his pockets for pennies with which 
to buy her cakes or some other knicknack. 

Goldsmith, indeed, never could bear to see any 
one in distress, and especially helpless little chil- 
dren. 

When he was at college, in Dublin, he used to 
write ballads to be sung in the streets, for which 
he got five shillings apiece; and he was often 
known to spend the five shillings—all the money 
he had in the world—in feeding some beggar 
woman and her tattered family, whom he met 
on his way back to his room. He many a time 
parted with his last pennies in London to ragged 
little fellows whom he found crying in the street; 
and there were many squalid courts which he 
used to visit, in order to relieve the distresses of 
his poverty-stricken acquaintances, though he 
might not know, at that very time, where his 
next morning’s breakfast was coming from. 

At one time he thought of writing a book of 
fairy stories for children; and it is thought that 
he actually did write some of the stories, “Goody 
Two-Shoes,” “Gill’s Gingerbread,” etc., which 
were published under the name of Griffith Jones. 

Foster, in his “Life of Goldsmith,” tells us 
how the poet was loved by the London poor. 
Speaking of the effect which the poet’s death 
produced on the street beggars, he says, “The 
staircase in Brick Court (Goldsmith’s last resi- 
dence) is said to have been filled with mourners 
the reverse of domestic, women without a home, 
with no friend but him they had come to weep 
for! outcasts of that great, wicked city, to whom 
he had never forgotten to be kind and chari- 
table.’ The poet needed no other eulogy; he 
could have had no more eloquent witness to his 
goodness of heart and the usefulness of his sym- 
pathetic and self-forgetful life than the tears of 
the friendless and the poor, 

——————++oe—_—___—_- 
THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 


It swings and rings, the old church bell, 
Fast for the wedding, slow for the knell, 
Which is best? Can any tell? 


Go and ask her for whom a knell 
Yesterday morn came from that bell; 
Go and ask her if she can tell. 


She was a year ago made bride, 
And he, who then stood by her side 
As bridegroom, mourned not when she died. 


It rung and rung, that old church bell, 

Fast for her wedding, slow for her knell. 

Which was the better—can you now tell? 
JOHN T. MITCHELL. 


te 
PIGEON-ENGLISH. 


The English language is gradually becoming 
more generally adopted by the Chinese who live 
in the seaport towns, where they are brought into 
connection with foreign merchants, and it is said 
that the Celestials are even beginning to use it in 
conversation with one another. Yet, though 
most of the words are of English origin, this lan- 
guage is only a caricature of that which is spoken 
in England or America. 

It strikes a new-comer as childish and ridicu- 
lous, and he would gladly avoid speaking it, but 
is soon forced to use it in order to make himself 
understood. This corruption of English is the 
more strange, as the natives of Cochin China, 
where the French have obtained the supremacy, 
learn to speak the language of the invaders with 
great correctness. 

Pigeon-English is so called because it sprang 
from the business relations between the Chinese 
and foreign merchants. The early traders were 
constantly speaking of business, which became 
in the mouth of the Chinaman first busin, then 
pishin, and finally settled down into pigeon. 
They now designate all sorts of transactions by 
this ornithological title. Thus, if a man is en- 
gaged in courting a lady, the Celestials say that 
he is “doing his love-pigeon.” 

A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine tells us 
that on his arrival in China he engaged a servant 
or “boy,” as he is there termed, and on rising in 
the morning, ordered him to bring him some tea 
and toast (the “little breakfast,” as it is called in 
India), as soon as possible. 

The “boy”? went away smiling, but did not re- 
turn, so that the gentleman was obliged to have 
recourse to some friends in the same house. They 
informed him that if he spoke ordinary English 
to his servant he might as well have spoken 
Greek. He ought to have said, “Catchee some 
chow-chow, chop-chop!”’ That is, “Get me some 
eatables, double-quick!” 

The Chinese in California make use of the same 
queer dialect, and even send their telegraphic 
messages in it. Thus Chin Lung in Sacramento, 
we are told, telegraphs to Ming Yup in San Fran- 
cisco for his trunk in this way: 

“You me send one piecey me trunk.” 





To which the other responds, “Me you trunkey 
you sendey.” 
With the Chinaman every thing is piecey, a 


piece of goods.’ He never says “a man,” or “one 
man,” but “one piecey man.” In speaking of 
the Emperor, he would say, “Emperor of China, 
one very muchy big piecey Emperor.’’ 

If you wish to ask a man if he can do some. 
thing for you, you have to put the question in a 
double form, thus: “Can do? No can do™ 
and the man adopts either one of these sentences 
as his reply, according to his abilities. And go 
also in other cases. 

Most of the words in the “pigeon” jargon are 
English, but there are some Portuguese and some 
Hindostani. Of the former are “Mandarin,” a goy. 
ernmental title, generally supposed to be Chinese, 
and Joss, which is a corruption of “Dios,” Portu. 
guese for “God.’’? Hence, a Joss-house means a 
temple. 

The word used for “know” is savey, also from 
the Portuguese. It is thought that this word 
must have been the model on which other verbs 
are formed, as the Chinese always say, sup. 
posey, talkey, walkey, payey, catchey, belongey, 
&ec. If they wish to say that something is not 
their affair, they say,— 

“That no belongey my pigeon.” 

The Hindostani words most commonly used 
are “chit”? for letter, ‘tiffin’ for bench, and 
“bund” for quay. Chow-chow is considered by 
us to be Chinese, but the natives of the Celestial 
Empire regard it as an English word. It cer. 
tainly does not bear with us any fixed meaning, 
being used for dropped pickle, preserved bamboo, 
and food generally. 

One of the most curious specimens of this 
mongrel dialect is a translation by an English- 
man of Longfellow’s poem, “Excelsior.” One 
verse will doubtless be sufficient for our readers, 
“Chop-chop” means quick-quick, but “chop” 
alone signifies a stamp or device. ‘“Maskey” is 
a word of unknown origin, meaning “notwith- 


standing.” 
TOPSIDE-GALOW. 
That nightey time begin chop-chop, 
One piecey man walkey—no can stop. 
Maskey snow, maskey ice! 
He carry flag wid chop so nice. 
‘opside-galow! 





DISSOLUTION OF THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 

A very interesting event in the political his- 
tory of the times took place on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, in London. . By the advice of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Prime Minister, and the cabinet, Queen 
Victoria dissolved the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain, and ordered elections for a new House of 
Commons, which is to meet on the 5th of March, 
1874. 

The Parliament thus dissolved was the twen- 
tieth since the union of Great Britain and Ireland 
in the year 1800. It came into existence at the 
close of 1868. . According to law it should have 
continued in power until the close of 1875. 

The reason given by the Prime Minister for 
advising the Queen to dissolve this Parliament, 
is that the Ministry is not strong enough in the 
House of Commons to carry on the government, 
and hence he refers the matter to the people, for 
them to decide what shall be done. 

If the people are satisfied with the Gladstone 
Ministry, they will elect and send to the House 
of Commons that is to meet in March, a majori- 
ty of “Liberals;’ and a majority sufficiently 
large to enable Mr. Gladstone to carry out the 
policy of the present government. Should, how- 
ever, the people elect a majority of “Conserva- 
tives,” Mr. Gladstone and his Ministry will 
retire from power, and other and less radical 
men will be placed at the head of the govern 
ment. 

When the House just dissolved was elected, 
Mr. Disraeli was Prime Minister, and the cabinet 
was of “conservative” politics. But the Parlia- 
ment then chosen contained a majority of more 
than a hundred pledged to the “liberal” ‘policy, 
and so before the session began the conservative 
Ministry resigned, and Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet 
took their places. 

The Gladstone Ministry since that day has met 
with many defeats. Sometimes it has not been 
sustained in Parliament, but oftener it has been 
defeated at elections held to fill vacancies in the 
House of Commons. Last year on the Irish Uni- 
versity bill it was so badly defeated that it 1 
signed. Mr. Disraeli, however, would not again 
take the head of the government, without being 
sure of a good majority in the House in favor 
of his general policy, and so Mr. Gladstone was 
compelled to remain in office. 

A dissolution of Parliament has been expected, 
but it came sooner than was anticipated. The 
time for issuing the royal writ for holding the 
elections was the 26th of January; and as the 
law requires that not less than thirty-five days 
shall be allowed for the elections, the British 





electors wili have but a short campaign. 
Besides the eleetion of members of the House 
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THE YOUTICS COMPANION. 








of Commons, there will be an election of Scotch 
members of the House of Lords. The entire 


pody of Scotch Peers choose sixteen of their! cal, Racine, Moliere, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe 


number to represent them in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and they do so as regularly as members 
are chosen by the people to the House of Com- 
mons. 

The Irish representative Peers are chosen for 
life. 





WAKEFULNESS. 

When persons who do not otherwise appear to be 
sick suffer from continued wakefulness, this is a sure 
sign of mental exhaustion. When any part of the 
pody is specially exerted, the blood flows in increased 
quantity to that part. So when there is any stress 
Jaid on the brain, the head becomes surcharged with 
plood, as is shown by the flushing of the face. If this 
condition is long continued, the blood-vessels lose 
the power of contracting. 

Then the brain remains in an excited state, even 
when the mind has no longer any desire to work, and 
itcannot take its proper rest in sleep. In order to 
enjoy refreshing sleep it is necessary that the blood 
be not concentrated in the head, but be diffused 
equally through all parts of the body. This is prob- 
ably the reason why a warm bath just before going 
to bed is so conducive to a good night’s repose. It is, 
however, the best way not to allow the mind to get 
excited near the hour of rest, but to let it run down 
gradually, like a clock, in the evening. 

There have been some wonderful cases of sleepless- 
ness caused by undue mental exertion. Boerhaave, 
the Dutch philosopher, tells us that at one time he 
was so absorbed in a particular study that he did not 
close his eyes in sleep for six weeks. This seems in- 
credible. A French General asserted that for a 
whole year, while engaged in active warfare, he slept 
but one hour in the twenty-four, These and similar 
cases are probably exaggerated. We all know how 
often people ‘are unwilling to admit that they have 
been asleep, when they have really had a sound nap. 
The persons ment#oned could not have survived such 
prolonged wakefulness. An attendant of the late 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, whose nervous system had 
become deranged, died simply from inability to sleep. 

a te 
COOLNESS OF WILLIAM PITT. 

William Pitt, the great English Minister, was 
noted for self-control. The fiercest attack in Parlia- 
ment never disturbed his composure; and the most 
complicated questions in the cabinet could not ruffle 
his temper. He was always equal to an emergency, 
and the most startling occurrence did not throw him 
from his balance. 

Lord Spencer, a political associate and adviser, 
loved to tell a story in proof of Pitt’s serenity even 
in sleep or dreams. There had been a mutiny in one 
of the ships of the navy. The mutineers had seized 
the Admiral, and were threatening death. Mr. 
Windham and others were greatly alarmed, and 
came to Mr. Pitt’s house, late at night, to tell him 
of the disaster. 

He was sleeping soundly, but they shook him 
roughly, waked him, and told him the alarming 
facts. But Mr. Pitt would not be disturbed and lose 
his sleep. He at once sat up in bed, and, having 
asked for paper and ink, wrote briefly, “If Admiral 
C. is not released, fire upon the ship from the batte- 
ties,” turned over on his pillow and was asleep be- 
fore they left the room. 

——_—— +o+-—___—_ 


; MR, TENNYSON A BOTANIST. 


Mr. Tennyson is a philosopher no less than a 
poet, as any one must know who is familiar with his 
“In Memoriam.” In that wonderful poem nearly 
every important question which has been discussed 
by the philosophers of our age is treated with a 
tare insight and breadth. 

Awriter in St. Paul’s Magazine calls attention to 
the fact that Mr. Tennyson is also a skilful botanist, 
and brings out his knowledge of flowers and foliage 
in many of his most beautiful poems. He has evi- 
dently watched with close attention the changes of 
plants and trees, which escape even careful observ- 
ers, We find in his poems allusions to the lateness 
of the ash tree in putting out its leaves, to the ruby 
buds of the lime, to the subtle changes of the chest- 
nut and the elm, to the permanence of the yew, to 
the slender trunk of the acacia, 

Mr. Tennyson is a close student of nature, and de- 
lights to watch its phenomena and interpret its laws. 


>> 


TOO MANY BOOKS. 

An ambitious Harvard student once reported his 
purpose to read through the college library. Poor 
fellow! 1f he had lived till our time, he would have 
despaired of keeping up even with the titles of books 
annually published. A London paper says: 


In twelve months we sent forth 3,463 new works, 
and if we count the new editions of old books, the 
number comes to 4,991. Some of them, it is true, were 
written in America, and merely reprinted in this 
country, but those must have been only a small frac- 
tion of the whole mass, and the total number is pro- 
di ious—nearly 5,000 separate books. That is a con- 
siderable library in itself. Within the covers of 5,000 
Volumes we could put all, and more than all, the 
Classic literature o every land under the sun. All 
the English books which are ions forever, be- 
— they do not merely lie on the library shelves, 
_ are the daily companions of every student, could 

contained in a marvellously small compass. A 
Mechanic could buy them with his savings. The 
classie literature of France would not fill a larger 

» and that of Germany might not be so large. 
et here we have 831 novels and stories published in 
* single year, and 770 works on theology. Science 





give us 428. Never was there so prodigious a stream | 

of writing. Whatavere the ages of Homer, Sopho- 
| cles, Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Livy, Dante, Tasso, Pas- 
jand Schiller, compared with ours? We publish a 
| hundred books for every one that appeared in those 


times. cecum thing les, clerk: 
“MUCH TALKEEF,” 

According to a French journal it has lately been 
calculated that a man talks, on an average, three 
hours a day, at the rate of about twenty-nine octavo 
pages an hour, This would make eighty-seven such 
pages a day, or about six hundred pages.a week—in 
short, fifty-two bulky volumes every year. How lit- 
tle of it would be worth preserving, and with what 
curious questions does the modern science of statis- 
tics concern itself! 

“Can you tell me, sir,’’ inquired a lout, with sin- 
gular disrespect for the sex to which we owe our 
mothers, “if your calculation is equally applicable to 
women?” 


and whence 


three 


ling. 


dollars. 
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SHREWDNESS FOR BUSINESS. 
The colored race often show a quick wit in getting | 
over hard places in business, which is sure to win 
success when their range of business is enlarged. 
A depositor in Boston was too bright for the bank 


A few days ago a colored man applied at one of 
the Boston savings banks where he had a deposit, 


he wished to draw one dollar. The y 


lite clerk informed him that the iron rule of the in- 
stitution forbid the withdrawal of a less sum than 
Our colored brother was in deep 
study for a few moments, and then said,— 
“Sar, I'll take de free dollars,” 

The three dollars were paid to him, when he at 
once added,— 
“Now, sir, if you please, sir, I'll ’posit two dollars | 
in de institution.” 
The amount was duly received and credited to his 
account, when, with his lone dollar in his pocket, he | 
gave the clerk a sly wink, and walked away whist- | 


——+o>—___— 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 











| FREQUENTLY DECEIVED. 

Invalids are frequently deceived into the belief that 
they have deep-seated Consumption, tor which they are 
treated, when in reality their trouble arises from the ex- 
istence of tubercle ulcers on the lungs, caused by scrofula 
in the blood. VEGETINE will cleanse the blood from 
every taint of scrofula, heal the ulcerated parts, give 
| strength to the digestive organs, restore the liver to its 
proper action, impart strength to the whole system, and 
the so-called Consumption will disappear. Purity of the 
blood is the essential principle of good health under all 
circumstances. 
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RELIABLE EVIDENCE. 
| Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—I will most cheerfully add my testimony to 
the great number you have already received in favor of 
your great and good medicine, VEGETINE, for I do not 
think enough can be said in its praise, tor J was troubled 
over thirty years with that dreadful disease, Catarrh, and 
had such bad coughing spells that it would seem as though 
I could never breathe any more, and VEGETINE has cured 
me; and I do feel to thank God all the time that there is 
so good a medicine as VEGETINE, and I also think it one 
of the best medicines for coughs and weak sinking feel- 
ings at the stomach, and advise everybody to take the 
VEGETINE, for I can assure them it is one of the best med- 
icines that ever was. Ms. L. GORE 


< 








“Yes,” coolly replied the author of the calculation, 
“but in their case you must multiply by ten!” 
<< 
LUTHER’S “JOACHIM.” 

When the great idol-breaker, Oliver Cromwell, 
entered one of the Irish cathedrals and saw a row of 
silver images, said to be “The Twelve Apostles,” 
he said to a trembling verger, “Take them down 
and coin them into money, that they may go about 
doing good, like their Master.”’ The hero of the Prot- 
estant Reformation had a stern, practical spirit, 
very much like Cromwell. 


A traveller in Switzerland relates the following 
story: “I was told a great deal at Geneva about M. 
Legrand, who lately died there. He was a friend of 
the celebrated Oberlin, very wealthy, and remarka- 
ble for his simplicity. M. Legrand, while holding a 
meeting one day, and speaking of numerous necessi- 
ties of the church of Bohemia, where many of the 
astors’ wives were barefoot, made an appeal to the 
iberality of his auditors, and to encourage them, he 
related this anecdote: 

“One day Luther was completely penniless, and 
nevertheless was applied to for money to aid an im- 
portant Christian enterprise. He reflected a little, 
and recollecting that he had a beautiful medal of 
Joachim, Elector of Brandenburg, which he very 
much prized, he went immediately to the drawer, 
opened it and said,— 

“¢What art thou doing there, Joachim? 
thou not see how idle thou art? 
make thyself useful.’ 

“Then he took out the medal and contributed it 
to the object. ‘Come, my dear friends,’ added M. 
Legrand, ‘look in your pockets and sec if there be 
not some idle Joachims in them.’ Money hoarded 
is money wasted.” 
———— +o —___- 


SEEDS ALIVE IN THE GROUND 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
The tenacity of life in seeds is wonderful. Wheat 
found in Egyptian tombs, and supposed to be three 
thousand years old, has been known to germinate 
and bear grain. The following case is not so incred- 
ible, but shows sufficiently the singular preservative 
power of nature. The Canandaigua (N. Y.) Reposi- 
tory and Messenger has the following: 


Dost 
Come out and 


About thirty years ago, near the southern boundary 


plat of flowers, among which was the purple poppy. 


little distance from his former abode, to take advan- 


along that roadway. 





——4 > ———___— 
A WARNING TO THE VOTARIES OF 
ALCOHOL, 


will be most likely to die: 


fifteen years of wretchedness and infamy. 
A sober man at thi 
eleven. 
only by the man who is bartering years for drams 
man who gives “the bottle”’ to his fellow-man. 
—_+o)—_—_—___—_ 
YOKED WITH A CALF. 


be yoked up and driven by a giant, got the monste 
to put in his own head and “show him how.” Thi: 


fable: 


A correspondent of a neighboring journal tells o 
a county clerk in a rural town who had a pet cal 


calf walked around very 





andart reach the respectable figure of 588. Poet 
and the drama stand for 329. History and biography 


the top of his voice, “Here, here! 


d it 
Somebody head us off!” —s 





of this county, farmer’s wife, living in a smill log 
cabin on a hill-side, planted in front of her door a 


After the farmer had built himself a new house ata 


tage of the hill, the road was moved so as to run di- 
rectly across this plat of flowers, and for twenty-five 
years or more there has not been seen the least ves- 
tige of any flower that formerly grew there. Last 
year, in working on the road, the hill was ploughed, 
and scraped, and graded down, and this year, cir- 
cumstances proving favorable for the germination of 
the long-buried seed, purple poppies are blooming 


By watching the usual rate of deaths in a large 
population each year, it can be estimated nearly how 
many will die in a year, and what class of people 


Insurance companies refuse to take risks on the 
life of dram-drinkers. From many years’ experi- 
ence and extensive inquiry they find that the use of 
alcohol, in any form, shortens life nealy one-half. 
By their statement a young man at twenty, of sober 
habits, has a chance of living forty-four years long- 
er; while a dissipated man of the same age has only 
fifteen. Twenty-nine years of life thrown away, 
wasted, worse than wasted, and the last years of the 


,» they say, has a chance of 
living thirty-six years longer—the drunkard thir- 
teen; and at forty they stand twenty-eight and 


These figures, we think, are worth pondering, not 


and hastening unbidden before his Judge, but by the 


The hero “Jack,” of nursery fame, once about to 


was no sooner done than Jack clamped the bow and 
drove Giant into town, where some men killed him, 
The following reminds us slightly of that funny 


which he was training up in the ways of the ox. The 
aceably under one end of 
the yoke while Mr. Clerk held up the other end, but 
in an unfortunate moment the man conceived the 
idea of putting his own neck in the yoke, to let the 
calf see how it would work with a partner. This 
frightened the calf, and elevating his tail, he struck 
a dead run for the village, and Mr. Clerk went along 
with his head down and his plug hat in his hand, 
straining every nerve to keep up, and crying out at 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions, 
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DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is prepared specially by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of sizes and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe public. The box con- 
tains,— 

One-half quire Azurine tint, 
One-half quire Cream tint, commercial size, Parisian 
pattern, 

One-fourth quire each of the above tints suitable size 
for invitations and regrets, 

Envelopes to match each tint and stylé. 

3oth envelopes and paper neatly initialled. 

Also, a Blotting sheet, six Gillott’s Steel Pens, 

A genuine Ivory Paper Folder and Cutter, and 

A Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pen- 
cil to remove ink and other stains from the fingers, paper, 
linen, wood, etc. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Sales Department, 





Boston, Mass, 
N. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 
will put in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 
on receipt of one dollar. 


THE FIFTY-CENT BOX 
Y. C. Stationery. 


This box contains one quire tinted paper and envelopes, 
initialed. 

A Blotting Sheet, six Gillott’s Steel Pens, a neat Pen 
Holder, a Lead Pencil and a Rubber Eraser, Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 50 cents, 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
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t Boston, Mass. 
N. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 
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will add a quire and package in place of the extra articles 
named in this box for the same price. 





BOUND VOLUMES 
Of the Yorrn’s Companton for 1873, in cloth and gilt, are 
now ready and ean be had for $1 75each. If sent by mail 
64 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 
send them by express. Address 





| wnder the providence of God, has cured me. 
| may bless the use of your medicine to others, as He has to 


Cor. Magazine and Walnut Sts., Cambridge, Mass, 
WORKS WONPFRS. 
Sovutu Boston, Dec. 19, a870. 
Mr. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—I commenced taking the VEGETINE last of the 
spring. I have been troubled with Catarrh for the last 
nine years, and had tried every remedy that I could find 
for it, but received no help until 1 tried the VEGETINE, 
and it has done wonders forme. I can recommend the 
VEGETINE to every one suffering; from that disagreeable 
complaint, Catarrh. Since I ecummenced to take your 
VEGETINE my general health hes improved wonderfully. 
As for a purifier of the blood, it cannot be excelled, in my 
opinion. Iam perfectly well sati: fied with the efficiency 
of the medicine; I consider it inveinable. 

MRS, M. 8. WATERHOUSE, 
° 364 Athens Street. 


FURTHER PROOF, 
St. PAUL, AUG, 22, 1864. 
H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—I should be wanting in gratitude if I failed to 
acknowledge what VEGETINE has done for me. was at- 
tacked about eleven months since with Bronchitis, which 
settled into Consumption. I had night-sweats anu fever- 





| chills; was distressed for breath, and frequently spit blood; 


was all emaciated, very weak, and so low that my iriends 


| thought my case hopeless. 


I was advised to make a trial of VEGETINE, which, 
4 That He 


me, and that His divine grace may attend you, is the 
heartfelt prayer of your admiring humDle servant. 
BENJAMIN PETTINGILL. 
P. S.—Mine is but one among the many cures VECETINE 
has effected in this place. B.P. 


In all conditions of Catarrh, or pulmonary ulceration 
of the throat or lungs, the patier.t can only obtain sub- 
stantial benefit through the blood, which is, under all cir- 
cumstances, the main-spring of life, and through which 
every organ in the body must receive its nourishment from 
its proportion of good blood. 

The VEGETINE is not only remarkable in its cleansing 
and purifying qualities, but it possesses an extraordinary 


nourishing element, which such patients particularly need, 
8 WVegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 2t 
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This most popular and entertaining educational game 
has become too widely and favorably known to require 
comment. It is THE BEST Game ever published, a con- 
stant source of amusement, elevating and refining in its 
tendency, and based strictly on scientific facts. Sent, 
sestpald on receipt of 75c., by WEST & LEE GAME CO., 
Worcester, Mass. a- 
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That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, Will be brought out this spring in sets of seven dif- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $12 50, $25, $50, 

100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beantiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat~- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on application. 

i- WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


—_ 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly 


ACENTS WANTED. 
LARGE PFPRoOoFrirtsa. 
$412 8 IN FOUR WEEKS’ CANVASS- 

ING was. one agent's profit on Bryant's 
LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SonG. $70 in one week 
on THE NEW HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL, by Miss Beecher 
and Mrs. Stowe. Any active man or woman can have an 
agency. J. B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Send to New York for particulars, 
and say where you saw this advertisement. §1—tf 


Pearl's White Glycerine penc- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 

s, Impurities and Discol- 
either within or upon 
, leaving it smooth, soft, 
pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all Drug 
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OREIGN STAMPS.—New Circulars and an un- 





! PERRY MASON & CO., 
' Boston, Mass, 


used Foreign Stamp sent free upon receipt of 3-cent 
| samp. E. B. CRAPO, Concord, N. H. Seowst 














For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE OLD MAN .OF THE 
BRIDEWELL. 


A pauper, who smilingly gave his name as Santa 


Claus, was sent to the Chicago bridewell. 
twinkled with good-humor before and after his arri- 
val there. On Christmas eve he was as chirpy asa 
cricket. But about the time when all good chil- 
dren’s stockings are supposed to have been filled, 
and the child-world is awaking in a tumult of excite- 
ment and expectation, the little old man in the bride- 
well was passing away 
mas dawned over the land the merry light in his eyes 
went out, and “Santa Claus” bade the world and the 
bridewell good-by.— Boston Advertiser. 








*Twas the least human pity could give him— 
A place to lie down till the dawn. 
They locked him at night in a prison, 
But when the day broke he was gone. 
Merry Christmas had lit all her windows, 
And gathered her children to play, 
When the old pauper ended his journey, 
And rested to wait for the day. 
He was chirpy and blithe as a snowbird ; 
Men wondering asked who he was. 
He had caught a fine word from the children, 
And smilingly said, “Santa Claus.” 
Santa Claus,—did the kind-hearted spirit, 
Who comes e’en the wretched to cheer, 
Give a sign to the little old pauper 
That his own Christmas morning was near? 
Allalone! But old days and dear faces 
Thronged, haply, in dreams, to his side ; 
And the Star that shone once on a manger 
Could shine in the cell where he died. 
T. B 
— +2 


WHAT A FRIENDLY CALL DID. 


Tn a quiet street of a thriving suburban town 
lived a poor widow and her one little girl. She 
was not a God-fearing woman, for unhappily her 
early life and training had left her no memories 
of Christian example nor lessons of domestic pie- 
ty. Her father and mother had both been athe- 
ists, and her husband had delighted to ridicule 
religion and scoff at church-going people. 

Few of the many who daily passed the wid- 
ow’s humble house took any notice of her, or 
thought of her soul’s need. One of the few was 
a kind-hearted young lady, the daughter of a 
rich dry-goods merchant. She was a devoted 
and diligent Christian who spent her wealth, 
time and talents freely in her Master’s cause, 
and overlooked no one to whom she could ren- 
der a service, 

The fear that she should be counted an intrud- 
er hindered her for some time from speaking to 
the widow about religious things, but one even- 
ing her duty to do this became so plain to her, 
that she could not delay longer. 

It was stormy, but not minding the weather, 
she repaired to the poor woman’s house and 
knocked at the There was a stir within 
immediately, 


door. 


“Louisa, goto the door and see who’s rapping. 
I wonder who can be wanting any thing here 
such a night as this.” 

The child opened the door. 

“Is your mother in, little girl?” 

““Yos’im. 
you.” 


Mother, here’s a lady wants to see 


“Come in, ma’am,”’ said the widow, rather 
constrainedly, rising and looking perplexed. 

But the visitor’s pleasant manners soon made 
her welcome. “I have come,” said she, “to ask 
if you would not like to attend some of our Fri- 


day night prayer meetings. They are very in- 


teresting, and I am sure you would find some-| 


thing there to do you real good, and make your 
work easier.” 

The woman hesitated. The invitation was un- 
expected, and she could not think at first what 
reply to make. 

At last she excused herself by saying that she 
had “no time.” 

The young lady did not urge the matter, but 
conversed awhile in a kind, genial way, telling 
how much Christ had done for her own soul, and 
then bade her good-night, leaving the widow in 
a frame of mind entirely new. 

“What made her come to me in this storm just 
to ask me to go to prayer meeting?” 

She could see nothing selfish about it. 

“If religion makes a person do so, and feel so 
interested, there must be something in it,’ she 
said. “Ill go to her meeting and see.” 

And the next Friday evening she went. She 
heard the old, old story, and believed it; and 
herself, and afterwards her young daughter, 


His eyes 


and just as a happy Christ- 


| 





| in a Godless family, and probably laid the altar- | vis 


T . . . | 
| equally blessed, The principle is the same, and 
| the reward the same, in every honest effort to 
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came earnest Christians. The kind invitation of | —_ -— 

7 ady broke the ine lief | the road. 
that young lady broke the long line of unbelief | Of his own accord he turned up the broad car- 
ige drive leading to his former home, stopped 
in front of each door, listened, looked up at the 
windows, vainly trying to see some familiar face, 
and when at last he reached a level green, where 
a portion of his babyhood had been spent, he 
looked anxiously over it, neighed long and 
mournfully, then walked towards the road. 

Dick is ten years old, weighs five hundred 
pounds, is of a dark chestnut color, bordering on 
black, with a black mane, and tail that sweeps 
the ground, and he knows no more the use of a 
whip than as though one had never been made. 

Happy little Dick! May the loving hearts of 
those who care for you never stop beating while 
you live!—Our Dumb Animals. 


stones of many pious future generations. 
Other forms of Christian friendliness may be 





do a human soul good, 
——__—_—_+@9>—_——_——_— 

THE LAST TELEGRAPHING FEAT. 

We have remarked upon the new miracles of 
the electric telegraph in sending warnings of the | 
weather, equalizing the time between Boston and 
San Francisco, &c.; but a wonder still newer comes 
to us in a story which we find in the Household 
Treasure. After reading it we feel like holding 
up our hands and asking what electricity, han- 
dled by human skill, can not do. 


——_+o> 


SUNSET. 


Sick of myself, and all that keeps the light 

Of the blue skies away from me and mine, 

I climb this ledge, pom by this wind-swept pine 
Lingering, I watch the coming of the night; 
*Tis ever a new wonder to my sight! 

Men look te God for some mysterious sign ; 

For other stars than those that nightly shine ; 
For some unnatural symbol of His might. 
Wouldst see a miracle as grand as those 

The prophets wrought of old in Palestine? 
Come wateh with me the shaft of fire that glows 

In yonder west; the fair, frail palaces, 

The fading Alps—the archipelagoes— 
The great cloud continents of sunset seas. 





On March 2, 1868, a train on the Bennington 
and Portland Railroad was snow-bound about 
three-fourths of a mile from Shaftsbury. The 
weather was extremely cold; there were no pro- 
visions on the train; fuel was nearly exhausted; | 
night was approaching, and the situation began | 
to look desperate. Mr. Hill’s two small children | 

| 


were with him, and one of them, too small to be 
fed with arguments, clamored for something bet- 
ter. 

The Superintendent of the road, Mr. F. C. 








T. B. ALDRICH, 
White, was on the train, but, strange to say, the +o 
snow wouldn’t clear the tracks for a railroad 
king. In his helplessness he was utterly at a loss ABOUT CROWS. 





for any means of relief, until Capt. Hills, without | 
instruments of any kind, except the wire on the 
poles, proposed, nevertheless, to telegraph to Rut- 
land, The superintendent was incredulous, but | : ie Ahk ' 
Capt, Hills quickly cut the wire and communi-|tractions. An officer in the British army in In- 
cated with the officers of the road at Rutland | dia relates in Chambers’ Journal some of his 
merely by striking the ends of the wire together, | experiences with these sable gentry. 


thus making and breaking the telegraphic cir- | : < 
cuit as he would have done with the key of an| | It was my lot once upon a time to be down with 
ordinary operating instrument. | fever in India, The room in which I lay was the 
An engine was immediately sent to the relief | upper flat of an antiquated building ma rather 
of the blockaded train. But the entire operation | lonely part of a town. It had three windows, 
required the receiving as well as the sending of | close to which grew a large banyan tree, beneath 
messages. This was the crucial test of Capt. | the shade of whose branches the crew of a line-of- 
Hills’ ingenuity, skill and nerve; and, until this| battle ship might have hung their hammocks 
was accomplished, the Superintendent and pas-| With comfort. : 
sengers felt no assurance that the message sent The tree was inhabited by a colony of crows; 
had been intelligibly communicated to the offi-| we stood—the crows and I—in the relation of 
cers at Rutland. Striking his wires together, he | over-the-way to each other. Now, of all birds 
wrote to the operator at Rutland as follows: | that fly, the Indian crow must bear the palm for 
“Trouble. Answer slowly. JI am working | audacity. P 
without an instrument; I will receive your an-| Living by his wits, he is ever on the best of 
swer through my tongue.” | terms with himself, and his impudence leads him 
He touched the frosty wire to his tongue, with | to dare any thing. Whenever, by any chance, 
the same result at first as that enjoyed by the | Pandoo, my attendant, left the room, these black 
boy who undertook to lick the frost from his | gentry paid me avisit. Hopping in by the score, 
skate steel, but found that the steel knew more | and regarding me no more than the bed-post, 
about licking than he did. The wire wouldn’t | they commenced a minute inspection of every 
let go until it was warmed, and then kindly took | thing there is in the room, trying to destroy 
the skin off with it. So the wire was lengthened | every thing that could not be eaten or carried 
and carried into the car. After it was warmed, | away. 
Capt. H. received the messages by putting one| They rent the towels, drilled holes in my uni- 
end of the wire above and the other under his | form, stole the buttons from my coat and smashed 
tongue, and letting the electric current pass | my bottles. One used to sit on a screen close by 
through it, when he was able to read by the suc-| my bed every day, and scan my face with his 
cession of sharp and somewhat painful electric | evil eye, saying as plain as plain could be,— 
shocks. His success was perfect, and he notonly| “You're getting thinner and_ beautifully less; 
sent and received messages for the Superintend- | in a day or two you wont be able to lift a hand; 
ent, but for several of the passengers. The only | then Til have the pleasure of picking out your 
ill consequence of the exploit was the total loss | two eyes.” 
of taste which Capt. Hills suffered for several! When at length happy days of convalescence 
days afterwards, * came round, and I was able to get up and even 
It is well for any company brought into rare eat my meals at table, I found my friends, the 
straits to have some one with them equal to the | crows, a little more civil and respectful. The 
emergency. Genius enjoys the grappling with | thought occurred to me to make friends with 
difficulties and overcoming them. them; I consequently began a regular system of 
| feeding them after every meal-time. 
One old crow I caught and chained to a chair 
| with a fiddle-string. He was a funny old fellow, 
with one club-foot. He never refused his food 
from the very day of his captivity, and I soon 
taught him a few tricks. One was to lie on his 
back when so placed for any length of time till 
set on his legs again. This was called turning 
the turtle. 
But one day this bird of freedom hopped away, | 
fiddle-string and all, and a whole fortnight elapsed | 
before I saw him again. I was just beginning to | 
put faith in a belief common in India, namely, 
that a crow or any other bird that has been for 
any time living with human beings is put to in- 
stant death the moment he returns to the bosom 
of his family; when one day, while engaged in 
breakfasting some forty crows, my club-footed 
pet reappeared, and actually picked the bit from 
my hand, and ever after, until I left, he came 


Crows are not the most beautiful of the feath- 
ered race, but they are amusing and interesting 





+r — 
A PRETTY PONY. 

Many a horse or “palfrey,” with a weight of 
eight hundred pounds or more, has been a “lady’s 
pet,” but such creatures seem much cunninger 
if they are no bigger than a Shetland pony. One 
of these, and the most intelligent of his kind, 
lives not more than five or six miles from Boston: 

Mrs. Daniel M. Moulton, of Jamaica Plain, 
owns and drives the most intelligent Shetland 
pony it has ever been our good fortune to see. | 
On entering the barn we were formally intro- 
duced to this prince of pets, when the following 


bit of by-play took place between mistress and 
pony: | 


“Dick, these ladies do not belong here; put | 
them out!” Dick came stamping towards us, | 





his long, black tail back and forth in a very de- 
cided manner. 


went Dick’s nose to her pocket; and, with his | 
teeth, he drew out the missing article, gently 
placing it in the lady’s hand. 


for them.” 
when he was supplied with the article wanted. 


me drive you up to Dick’s birthplace, so you can | fear: 





remember his old home.” 


land by a lawyer named Austin, from whom his | 
present owner purchased him. 
struck the road he started into a rapid trot: and 
, be-; it was really amusing to see the little fe 


thrice a day to be fed. 

The other crows came with surprising exact- 
ness at meal-times; first one would alight on the 
| shutter outside the window, and peep in, as if to 
| ascertain how nearly done I happened to be, then | 
| fly away for five or ten minutes, when he would | 
return and have another peck. 

As soon, however, as I approached the window | 
and raised my arm, I was saluted with a chorus | 
of cawing from the banyan tree; then down they | 
swooped in dozens, and it was no very easy task 
to fill so many mouths, although the loaves were 
government ones, 

SS oe 


HAIR TURNED IN A NIGHT. | 
Physicians find it hard to explain how the 


hair can turn white suddenly from terror, but | 
too many cases of the kind are on record to ad- | 
mit any doubt of the fact. An old story tells of | 
other great changes that may follow a night of | 
| 
The sexton of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, at Vi- | 
enna, being a man of extraordinary nerve and 
boldness, was accustomed to stand on the pinna- 
cle of the tower whenever the Emperor made a 
grand entrance into the city and wave a flag as 
llow | the pageant passed by. ; 


with his mane erect, seeming determined to pro- | 
tect his home from invasion. | 

“That will do; now come back and show them 
your pretty face.” Dick walked demurely to his 
mistress’ side, turned around and peeped shyly 
through his forelocks. 

“There is one side of your neck very handsome; 
show it to the ladies.”” Turning his head, he ex- 
hibited a large, pure-white spot, which he seemed | 
extremely proud of. 

“Now what is mistress proud of when she goes 
to ride?” Turning completely around, he lashed | 








Down | 





“Dear me, where’s my handkerchief?” 





“If you would like some oats you must speak 
A long, sharp neigh was his answer, 


“And now,” said our hostess, “you must let | 


Dick’s sire and dam were imported from Shet- 


As soon as he! 


pull, trying to pass every team upon | 


creatures, and are by no means destitute of at- | 


When, however, Leopold, who had just deen 
chosen Emperor of Franklort, was about to ¢ 
ter the city, the royal sexton, still anxious to be 
| true to the old customs, but finding that Years 
| had told against his nerve, declared that any 
| who would take his place successfully should wi 
| his daughter. ” 
| Gabriel Petersheim, who was disliked by the 
| sexton but beloved of his daughter, at once ac. 
| cepted his offer, to the disgust of the sexton, who 
| then arranged with two villains to close the tray 
| door of the upper stairway while Gabriel wa; 
above, thinking that, as the Emperor was to ep. 
| ter towards evening, no one would be the Wiser, 
j and the lad must certainly fall before morning, 
| The two accomplices did their foul work; ang 

their intended victim, finding his way dow) 
| again, was then confronted with the alternative 
| of clinging to the slender spire through a cold, 
| wintry night, with his feet resting on a surface 
| hardly ten inches in circumference, or of precipi. 
| tating himself at once to the pavement, and thus 
ending the matter. 
| Gabriel was a youth of firm will and hardy 
| constitution. He clung to the cold column till 
But the story goes that his curling 


| morning. 
| locks were white as snow, and his wonted rogy 
cheeks were yellow and wrinkled, and his eyes, 
before so bright, were now sunken and dim, 
One night of horror had placed him forty years 
nearer his grave. 


———_+or —_—_-- 


POOR KATIE AND THE LITTLE 
MEDAL. 

We remember the days when the school-teach. 
er used to hang a coin (by a ribbon passed 
through a hole in it) on the neck of the scholar 
who stood “‘at the head” at the close of school~ 
|a “quarter” for the one at the head of the first 
class, a “ninepence”’ for the leader of the second, 
a “dime’’ for the third, and a “half-dime’’ for the 
fourth—and the wearer was allowed to keep it 
while remaining at the head, We are glad to 
find connected with this practice so beautiful an 
instance of schoolmate kindness as appears in 
this little story of—not what Katie did, but what 
somebody did to Katie: 


Poor Katie! She satat her desk with her head 
bent down, and her blue eyes so full that they 
were just ready to run over. The medals for 
well-learned lessons and good conduct, given out 
every month, had been distributed, and, as 
usual, she had not received one. “The sweetest 
girl in the school,’ all the scholars called her, 
and the teacher always praised her correct deport- 
ment. 

Miss Pell’s sharp eyes detected the drooping 
head, and stepping to Katie, she put her arm 
around the child’s waist and inquired, ‘What is 
the matter, dear?” 

“O, Miss Pell, I do try all I know how to leam 
the lessons, and every month, when the medals 
are given out, I think maybe I’ll get one, and 
then I don’t; and I do want one so much!’ And 
then the tears fell. 

One of the girls declared afterwards that Miss 
Pell’s eyes were wet, but the rest said it couldn’t 
be. Be that as it may, she took her place in 
front of the school and said, ‘‘You all know, chil- 
dren, what close attention Katie Marsh pays to 
her studies; yet with all her industry, her recita- 
tions are never perfect enough to warrant my 
giving her a medal. Some of you have often 
had the pleasure of wearing one, and know what 
satisfaction you have received from it. If any 
one of the girls who has received a medal this 
month is willing to transfer it to Katie, she has 
“~~ permission so to do.” 

fhe sound of her words had not died away 
when Lulu Willet rose quickly from her seat, 
and walking hastily over to Katie, took off the 
medal suspended from her own neck and hung it 
upon Katie’s. And right there in the school 
room Katie put her arms around her and kissed 
her and sobbed out, “Thank you! Thank you! 
You don’t know how much I wanted it.” 

There were two happy girls went home from 
school that afternoon. Which was the happier? 





eer 
GYPSIES AT GRANADA. 

There is always in all parts of the world some- 
thing picturesque about the mysterious race of 
the gypsies, which in spite of dirt and danger 
makes them interesting and leads travellers to 
visit them. Mrs. Ramsay, in her attractive vol- 
ume, “A Summer in Spain,” gives the following 
account of a visit to the gypsy quarter at Grana- 
da, in Southern Spain: 


The gypsy quarter, on the opposite side of the 
Darro from the Alhambra, is wonderfully beau- 
tiful, and exceedingly odd. The gypsies live un- 
derground, in caves covered with thickets of 
srickly-pears, of which the fruit is said to be the 

est of the kind in Granada, owing to the heat of 
the houses. Most of the gypsy aristocracy are 
blacksmiths who keep up a. large fire; besides 
which the sun beats on those slopes all day long; 
so, what with the heat above and the heat be- 
low, the fruit is forced into a size and juiciness 
quite remarkable. 

We were told that at night these gypsy caves 
look absolutely demoniacal, with the red fire- 
light coming out of the ground, and the swarthy 
figures of the inhabitants flitting about; but we 
never had courage to venture there after dark. 

We went into one of the caves, in spite of the 
remonstrances of our guide, who finally refused 
to come in with us. It was not so very dirty, 
ing nicely whitewashed inside. 

It consisted of two rooms; we did not attempt 
to penetrate into the back one, but it looked to 
erably tidy. There was not much furniture, 
consisting chiefly of several door-mats, on each of 
which a child lay asleep, 
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One oi the great difficulties in civilizing a gyp- 
yyisthat he canmot be cured of stealing door- | 
mats. If they gain admittance to any house, | 
sither as beggars, or, as is frequently the case, 
y models for the artists, they are sure to carry 
off the door-mats. We were shown one splendid | 

y up at the Alhambra, who had been a very | 
pular model among the artists; but the con- 
sumption of door-mats was so tremendous they 
yere obliged to give him up. 
| e+ 
A LAUGHING CURE. 


A Pennsylvania newspaper relates a curious 
cireumstance, which should induce some genius 
to establish a laughing cure for the benefit of hu- 
manity. Two persons were lying very sick in 
the same room, one with brain-fever, the other 
with an aggravated case of mumps. 

In the course of the night both watcher and 
nurse fell asleep. The man with the mumps lay 
watching the clock, and saw that it was time to 
ive the fever patient his portion. He was un- 
able to speak aloud, or to move any portion of 
his body except his arms, but seizing a pillow, 
he managed to strike the watcher in the face 


ith it. 

"Thus suddenly awakened, the man sprang 
from his seat, falling to the floor, and awakened 
both the nurse and the fever patient. The inci- 
dent struck the sick men as very ludicrous, and 
they laughed heartily at it for some fifteen or 
twenty minutes. When the doctor came in the 
morning, he found his patients vastly improved, 
and now both are well. 
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For the Companion. 


Will had a fine sled that none could beat; 
‘Twas bound with iron, and named the “Fleet.” 


He challenged the boys the village ’round, 
To take a race with his iron-bound. 





Whoe’er accepted, a race to try, 
This iron-clad was bound to go by. 


Joe had a good sled, and challenged Will, 
To try a race on another hill. 


He said, “The good luck of iron-bound 
Was only that Will best knew the ground.” 


And now for the race. Just after dark, 
(When boys have fun, and little dogs bark,) 


They left the heights with a joyous cry,— 
Their sleds flew fast, and the snow flew high. 


« 
The lane crooked ‘round for tree and gate; 
(Will’s sled was famous for going straight.) 


| book on natural history, and found a picture of 


| roguishly, as much as to say, ‘““No you don’t, old 
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Right over the fence upon a drift, ” 
A window was open,—his sled was swift. 


In at the window and out at the door, 
By tubs and table that stood in the floor; 


He left behind him his Sunday hat, 
And heard a voice call, “« /ear out o’ that!” 


A broom was forthcoming ;—away sped Will, 
And was first at the goal at Bolter’s Mill. 
JAMES JUDSON LorpD. 


. 


. 
THE SHEEP WITH A CART. 
“T never saw a sheep harnessed up before,’’ 
said Harry as he turned over the leaves of a big 


a sheep drawing a little two-wheeled cart. 
Do you know what natural history means? It 
means a history or description of animals, birds 
and fishes. 
“Let me see,” said his mother. So Harry 
brought the great book and laid it in her lap. 
“Ah, yes,” she continued, “it is a sheep that 
lives in Syria and Egypt, and parts of Asia 
and Africa, and has a long, heavy tail which 
sometimes trails on the ground. This tail usual- 
ly weighs fifteen or twenty pounds; but when 
the sheep is fattened, it sometimes gets to weigh 
seventy or eighty, or even one hundred and fifty 
pounds. The sheep cannot carry it then, so a 
little cart is made to lay it on, and the sheep 
draws it about.” 
“What is the use of such big fat tails?’ 
“The people, when they kill the sheep, use the 
fat of the tail, which is not at all like tallow, for 
butter.” 
Harry shut up his book, and put it away, and 
went out to play, dnd his mother kept on sew- 
ing, and forgot all about the sheep with the cart. 
After awhile she heard a great racket outside 
the window, and looking out, she saw Harry and 
Nep. He had fastened his cart to the dog, and 
as Nep would not let his tail lie in the cart, he 
had tied his white tippet to the end of the tail. 
Nep did not understand these proccedings, and 
was frisking about and wagging his tail, with 
every wag setting the tippet flying in the air, 
and every few steps overturning the cart. 
“Never mind, Nep, Pll teach you yet. If you 
don’t be a good dog and let your tail lie in the 
cart, I'll have to tie it down.” 
But the next jump brought Nep quite out of 
the harness, and away he capered, looking back 


fellow.” 
Harry was about to follow him, but just then 
a lady passed by, her long trailing skirt sweep- 
ing the walk, and gathering dirt and dust. Har- 
ry stood looking at her until she was out of 
sight, and then turning to his mother, he said,— 
“Mother, don’t you think it would be a good 
plan for ladies who wear tails to their dresses to 
have a little cart to keep them up out of the 
dirt?” 
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A BLACK PROBLEM. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


A star; a mirror. 
A kind of berry; a joint of a horse's leg. 
A title of nobility; a shoe. 
A boy’s name; to spring; an adverb. 
The early part of the day; splendor, 
‘riars; an article of dress. 
A boy’s name; within; an article; a desk. 
A serpent; the organ of taste. 
Seventy days; a machine for punishment. 
Scriptural character; signs of grief. 
Birds that farmers hate; the pedal extremity. 
An Irish funeral; a bird. 
A season; loveliness. 
An animal; a girl’s name. 
Single men; a fastening. 
A sentiment; falsehoods; hemorrhage. 


A cclebrated saying of a celebrated man. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. A toy. 2. A screen. 3. An a space. 


4. A flower. 5. To reward, 
My initials and finals, read downwards, form the 
names of two flowers. 


Incradicable. 


- 5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
1. The exactness with which the soldiers 
the captain. 
2. Any one —— — that was a philosopher. 
3. It is to be on the —— —— in a debate. 
4. It — —— —— merely, but practice, that helps 
the juggler in his —-——. 
6. 
RERUS, 


’ 


Resorted to in haying time. 


7. 
CHARADE. 


My second sat on my third’s broad deck ; 
My first was in his hand. 

“Ti send a letter home to my wife 
As soon as we shall land.” 


The task was hard for my second brave, 
With e’er so good a first; 

But this was poor,—what wonder then 
My whole was of the worst. 


The letter left my second’s third, 
He threw my first aside ; 
In vain his wife would read his whole,— 





I counted ten crows in the corn-field to-day ; 


And eight black kittens hippity-hopping about; 
Seven black beetles from the brown earth looked out ; 
Siz black spiders were weaving a shroud 
For the jire black flies which were buzzing so loud ; 
Four black bees gathered honey from flowers ; 
Three little black ants improved the bright hours; 
Two little black kittens just over the way 
Chased one black chicken in frolicsome play. 
How many black creatures did I see through the day ? 
How many at work, and how many at play z 

Little Sower. 

—_———- — +o --—- —— 


“SPEAKING of extravagance in dress,’’ writes 


|} Capt. Crosstree, “the most expensively dressed 


man I ever saw was an African chief on the Gold 
Coast. His wives had anointed him thoroughly 
with palm oil, and then powdered him from 
head to foot with gold dust. You never saw in 
your life a man got up so utterly regardless of 





expense.” 


And nine black squirrels onathe brush fence at play ; 


She just sat down and cried. =. ¥.S. 
i 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Iota, Over, Text, Ants. 
2. Cat-o’-nine tails. 
8. Sash, Ring, Candy, Toy. 

| 4. Bonaparte, (bony part.) 





— . . 
| “Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts.” 


Every case of Croup can be cured when first taken by 
| Dr, Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, warranted for 24 years, 


and never a bottle returned. It also cures Diarrhea, 
| Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Burns and external 

Pains. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 lark Place, 
New York. 2—4t 


OATMEA 
ASTHM 


of) perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
i) wi ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for ns in their spare moments or all the time than atanything 





GLYCERINE TOILET 
SOAP. Sold everywhere. 
CURED !—For cirenlar and mg 
address 8. C, UPHAM, Phila., Pa. 





azines.”’ 


-| the public at large. 
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“It is certainly the best of Ameriean Maz- 

Evpress, Buffalo, N.Y. 

THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS 
AGREE THAT 


ALL 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ably Edited 
American Magazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to American 


| periodical literature.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


Who would not give $4 to secure such 
a monthly visitant for the year 1874? 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


Tt can be had with either “Harper's Weekly” or “Ba- 
zar,” or “Appleton’s Weekly” for $7 00. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York. 


~ 








NEEDLE 
THREADER. 


Ps 


A great want provided for. Entire relicf from the vex- 
ing practice of ‘ordinary threading. Indispensable to the 
dim-sighted; it helps all. Simple, quick, unerring—though 
clouds darken or lamps are dim. Agents wanted—Men 
and women. Big profits; sells itself. Samples sent by 
mailon receipt of 50c; with 12 Machine Needles $1 00. 
Agents order Price List of Threader and Machine Needles. 
Addvess IXL NEEDLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 3—13t 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 
BOSTON. 


11 East Fourteenth Street 


VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Universal 
4 Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., 
ete. Price 25 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, 
etc., may be acquired ina few hours. Price 25 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Hlumorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
cic., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained. In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Lither of the above will he sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 

he > 


New York. 


1 Chambers Street, New York. 52 


SEND FOR 
y LIsT OP 


Perfumers, 
40 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A GREAT OFFER TO ALL! 
Two large Splendid Engravings will be sent post- 
yuid. by return mail, and also THE HOME COM- 
PANION, an excellent family panes, for a year—all for 
40 cents. Specimens 3cents. AGENTS wanted every- 
where. Address “IlomE Companion,” Troy, N. H. 

1 SUPERIOR GOLDEN PENS, 4 nice Calen- 
dar for 1874, an elegant Card a and a copy 
or only 25 cts. 

4eowtt 


of The Home Companion, all sent postpaid 
Address H. C. Newton, Troy, N. Hl. 


BOYS. 


will please you. 





A new catalogue with colored Pictures—48 
pages—tells the boys and girls how to make 
money at home,—fun at home, etc., ete. It 
Sent free. 

J. JAY GOULD, 
20 Bromfield Street, 


7-tf Boston, Mass. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


0. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 
posits made in this Institution commence drawing in- 
terest on the first day of each and every month. Interest 
is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of interest exceeding that paid by any other savings 
institution. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,- 
000 for the express protection of depositors. 48—13t 











Particulars free, Addross G, Stinson & Co,, Portland. Maine. 
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The Sonscrirrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is receive by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
he made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ij tered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS. 














Three weeks are required after receipt of 


be chanced. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 





The its have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

AY are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 

their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








FIRST STEPS ON CARPETS. 


When carpets were first introduced into England 


Ti 
mi 


floors were not covered by them, but a king 
ht perhaps have one by his bedside, or spread be- 
fors his throne. In the Middle Ages carpets, if we 
may judge 
us from that period, were reserved for the high or 
chief altars in churches. The manufacture of car- 
* pets in England was not commenced till a little more 
than a hundred years ago. 

The ancient covering of floors in the mother coun- 
try was rushes; and the lack of invention among the 
English is displayed in the fact that they did not 
weave their rushes into soft, thick mats, as the Jap- 
anese do, but left them lying loose on the floor. 
They were also generally allowed to remain so long 
that they became exceedingly dirty and offensive. 

In olden days in the North of England the churches 
had no floors, and once a year only the people of a 
village would wander forth among the fells and 
gather rushes with which to strew the ground. A 
memorial of this ancient custom is said to be still 
kept up in the villages of Grasmere and Ambleside 
in Westmoreland, near the former resitlence of the 
po :t Wordsworth. 

“tT” Reysh Beearin” (the rush-bearing), as it was 
eall-d, was quite an important event, from which 
th villagers used to reckon their ages and the prin- 
cipal events of their lives. 








It was regarded by some 
as old as the time of Pope Gregory [V., who recom- 




















monded that when a church was recovered from the 
pagans the anniversary of the event should be cele- 
brated with certain solemnitics. 























The ceremonics are now, of course, very different 
from thosc 





formerly observed. 





They take place in 
Grasmere on the third Sunday in July, and in Am- 
Dieside a week later. 

On the previous Saturday evening a procession of 
children, with music, goe. 
a number of garlands 2 
































of all kinds, 
formed of wood and covered with rushes, adorned 
with moss-roses. These are deposited in the church, 
and remain there over Sunday, when there are spee- 


ul devices 






































ial sermons preached, and special hymns of thanks- 
giving sung. 

The origin of the custom was probably such as 
mentioned above, for what people would celebrate 
with religious services the simple barbarity of their 
ancestors ? 






































“ e n 
ON AN ICE-FLOE, 

One doesn’t need to go to the Polar regions to get 
adrift on an ice-floe, as happened to so many of 
Capt. Hall's crew. The same thing happens on a 
smallor scale on our Western lakes: 















































A lotter from Bay City, Mich., gives some inter- 
esting particulars of the experience of two fishermen 
who were six days afloat in Saginaw Bay upona 
cake of ice, and their final deliverance by the cold 
Weather, Which formed an ice-bridge for them to 
the shore. The men went out with provisions for a 
day or two’s fishing; the ice upon which they were 
eamping parted from the shore and they floated out 
into the Inke on a small cake; on the seventh day, 
when completely exhausted, they reached the shore 
by the union of large fields of ice upon the southern 
shore, 
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SHARP ROBBERS. 


A Parisian commission merchant, M. Cahn, had 
purchased a quantity of jewelry for London houses 
to the value of $6,000. On the evening of his de- 
parture for London he dined with a number of his 
clerks, who accompanied him to the station, where 
he got into an empty compartment of the train 
which was to take him to Calais. Some minutes 
later four persons entered the carriage, and, al- 


















































there was no time to change, he engaged in conver- 
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moncy by us before the date opposite your name can | 


they came from the East, and were very expensive. | 


from drawings that have come down to | 


round the village bearing | 


though he would have preferred to be alone, finding | 
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sation with them, at the same time keeping his hand 

on the travelling-bag which contained his valuables. 

| On arriving at Calais the strangers disappeared. M. | 

| Cahn proceeded on board the bout. fie was im- 

| mediately joined by a person whom he recognized 

| as one of his fellow-travellers in the train, and who, 

! after a short discussioa on the evils of sea-sickness, 

| offered him a cigar, which he refused. His interloc- 

| utor, however, was very pressing, and tendered a 

| case of what he called real Havanas, which M. Cahn 

| believes now, although he did not specially notice at 
the time, were not the same as the stranger himself 
had. In the end M. Cahn took a cigar, and lighted 
and commenced smoking it, when he at once became | 

; insensible. On recovering, he found he was at Do- 

| ver, and that his travelling-bag and impromptu ac- 

} quaintance had disappeared. Three trains were 

| about to start. A search was made for both bag and 

| stranger, and the telegraph was put into play, but 

| without success. 
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HYACINTHS IN WINTER, 


brilliancy and rich perfume, and they are raised 
with little trouble. The New York Mail says: 


For window gardens the usual mode of growing 
hyacinths is in glasses, as there are so many plants 
which must be grown in mold, that the exception in 
this case is pleasing to amateurs—the fact that it is 
| not the most y easing or beneficial mode of nourish- 









| ment to the plants themselves, is not considered. It 

is interesting to watch the growth in all its links be- 

tween the silvery roots and the incense-breathing 

flower, and to hold the complete plant in a mirror of 
| observation. The glasses should be filled with rain- 
water high enough to almost touch the bottom of the 
| bulb. As the water wastes it must be replenished, 
| and as soon as it is discolored entirely changed; this 
will happen once or twice a week. The bulbs thus 
planted are to be kept in the dark, on the shelves of 
| acool but not frosty cellar or closet, for two or three 
weeks, until the roots are long enough to reach the 
bottom of the glass. Then they are ready to be 
brought into the light and placed where they can 
enjoy the sunlight. Care must be taken to preserve 
them from the blaze of the noonday sun and from 
draughts of air. The best way is to have brackets at 
a little distance from the window-panes, on which 
the glasses may be set. The deah-ouleeed glasses are 
the best, as the roots are not fond of light. 





————__+o>— 
DROWNED BY A SHELIL-FISH. 

The divers for pearls off the coast of Ceylon are 
often drowned in their eagerness to secure the covet- 
ed treasures, 
the fishermen toa similar fate. A Chinese Califor- 

nian suffered a horrible death recently : 

The abalone is a univalvular shell-fish, which at- 
taches itself to the rocks on the Pacific coast, and 
which the Chinese, who regard the meat as a great 

| delicacy, are very eager to obtain. In securing it 
| the fisherman is obliged to wrench it loose at once, 
as it is able to fasten itself almost immovably to the 
rock, by closing its one shell, and the unfortunate 
who gets his hand imprisoned is made to suffer in- 
tensely. On the 30th ult.,a professional fisherman 
named Fung Chon, residing near 2 place called 
toseville, in California, went out in his boat to 
hunt for abalones, anc, as is supposed, secing a very 
| large one in a cleft in the rock, and leaving his boat, 
| leaned over the rock to get it. It closed upon his 
| hand, and the poor fellow, unable to obtain any lev- 
erage whereby he might free himsclf, even at the 
sacrifice of his hand, was held a prisoner, suffering 
undreamed of avtonies until the rising of the tide 
ended his torture with his life. * Hi y was recov- 
ered the next day by a brother celestial, his hand 
still hell in the terrible vice, and his face betraying 
the agony which no human eye had beheld. 





> 


GENERALIZING TOO RAPIDLY. 

The little fellow who made his own experience a 
test for everybody, answered quite as wisely as many 
scientific men and many German commentators, 
who lexp to sudden conclusions: 





During a recent small-pox panic in a rural village 
|} not a thousand miles from Providence, a juvenile 

friend of ours was brought to the city by his moth- 
| er for the purpose of receiving vaccination. The 
first time he was allowed to attend Sunday school, 
after recovering from the operation, the lesson 
chanced to be about the going up of the Jews to Je- 
rusalem to eat the Passover. “Can any one tell me,” 
asked thé teacher, “rhy all the people went up to 
the city?” Our little friend remembered his own 
recent Journey, and instantly responded, “ To be vac- 
cinated !” 


a 
A NEAT RETORT. 


A Frenchman met an English soldier with a Wa- 
terloo medal, and cast reproaches upon the English 
government for bestowing such a trifle, remarking 
that it would scarcely cost three franes. 
be very true,” replied the hero; “but then it cost the 
French Government a Napoleon.” 


> 


“WIFE, what has become of the grapes?” 

“I suppose, my dear, the hens picked them off,” 
was the blank reply. 

“Hens—hens! some two-legged hens, I guess,” 
said the husband, with some impetuosity; to which 
| She calmly replied,— 
| “My dear, dia you ever see any other kind?” 
| 

A youtit who made his first speech at school on 
Friday had been instructed to lower his voice at a 
certain passage. When he came to that passage he 
scrouched down into his jacket, as though he had 
been hit on his head with a washboard. The effect 
was tremendous. 


Do Not speak of your happiness to 2 man less for- 
tunate than yourself.—P/lutarch. 





these extracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. They are warranted free from the poisonous 
oilsand acids which enter into the composition of many 
of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are prepared from 
fruits of the best quality, and are so highly concentrated 
that a comparatively small quantity only need be used. 

Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, Manufacturers and Pro- 
prietors. For sale by all Grocers and Druggists. 





“Wurre's SPECIALTY For Dysrrrsta.”—Send for cir- 
| enlar to provrictor, H. G. White, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Hyacinths are favorite flowers in winter from their | 


But Jess valuable shell-fish may drag | 


“That may | 


Burnett's FLAVORING Extracts.—The superiority of 


FEB. 19, 1874, 








BUFFALo, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1870.—Dr. R. V. Pierce—For 
the past six months I have used your Golden Medical | 
Discovery in my practice, and in that time have tested its | 
merits in severe coughs, both acute and chronic, in chronic 
diseases of the throat, severe cases of bronchitis, general 
derangement of the system, constipated condition of the 
bowels, and wherever a thorough Alterative or blood pu- 
rifier has been indicated. In all cases I have found it to 
act gently yet thoroughly and effectually in removing the | 
various diseased conditions, and bringing about a healthy 
action throughout the system. 

Yours, fraternally, 





H. L. Hatt, M.D. 


AVILUDE, or Game of Birds. Thirty-two beautiful pic- 
| tures, thirty-two interesting descriptions. The best pos- | 
sible incentive to the study of Natural History. THE ONLY 


| GAME EVER PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. | 


For sale by all dealers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of sev- | 

enty-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 
“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet in the most | 

systematic manner.”—Boston Daily Globe. 6—3t 








| 
| 
| - ——— nn = 

SEND 25 cents to Mauck’s Weekly, Cheshire, O., fora 
WO copy and the 2 chromos. 6—4t 


Gasp - A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. Nov- 
42 Exry Co., Biddeford, Me. 49—-13t | 











j G IRLS, don’t you want a real Photo (a gem) for your | 
@ Albums? ae 10 cents and a 3-cent stamp to ! 


WILLIAM ESTES, Winchester, IIL. j 

ee ee ——s 

| 20 FANCY CALLING CARDS in four tints and , 
| ##XF Gold letters sent postpaid for 20 cents. Address J. 
| Bb. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 8—ltp 





COL COINS bought and sold by H. L. Emerson, 
P. O. Box 1315, No. Bridgewater, Mass. Two sample 
coins and price lists for 25 cents. 8—ltp 





YHE AMERICAN Purchasing Agency, 14 Centre | 
| st., N. Y., will supply anything needed.’ Write to it. | 
7—2t 
_ 3 = —_ ee 
| NN ONEY made rapi@ly with Stencil and Key Check 
1 Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8. M. Srencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 14—ly 


| OARS OF LAUGHTER caused by our Kom- 

ikal Kalling Kards. Notwoalike. 1 doz.sent 

»ostpaid for 50 cents. 
Mass., P.O. Box 127. 


50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
oO pest style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 
| styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 

| —tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 





~«, VISITING or Address Cards printed in best 





| JY style, only 25 cents; also,a perfect gem of a Card 
| Case, only 10 cents. Address C. H. SPAULDING, 
8—Iltp 


Chelmsford, Mass. 


\ JANTED, AGENTS—Male and Female, to sell 

an article needed in every family. Sells for $1, and 
pays large profit to agent. ‘rite for particulars to 

k—4t MORGAN & ALLEN, 57 John St., N. Y. city. 








105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


specimen book. 

oul JAGE Illustrated Prospectus for eight 
A 4 8 Standard money-making books for agents. 
Sent Free on receipt of _10 cents. E. B, TREAT, Pub- 

lisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. j—tt 





i OY’S PRESS! Prints Cards, Envelopes, Circu- 
lars, ete.; furnished with font of 150 movable type, 
ink pad, plyers, and also your name on 50 visiting cards. 
Sent free for $2 by BOY’S PRESS CO., 215 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 8s— 
STAMPS. 25 varieties 
varietfes for 25 cts. 
printed on 25 tinted cards 
Address C.F. at 


‘HEAP! FOREIGN 
/ for four 3-ct. stamps; 75 
lars free. Your name neat 
for only five 3-cent stamps. 
Northfield, Vt. 








F PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stu- 

pidity that meets us everywhere in spring, and too often 
in all seasons of the year, Knew how quickly it could be 
cured by taking Ayer’s Sareaparilie to purge the bile 
from their systems, we should have better neighbors as 
| Well as clearer heads to deal with. 8—1 








THOUSANDS will bear testimony (and do it volun- 
tarily) that VEGETINE is the best medical compound 
| yet placed before the public for renovating and purifying 
the blood, cradieating all humors, impurities or poisonous 
secretions from the system, invigorating and strengthen- 
| ing the system debilitated by dis e; in fact, it is, as 
many have called it, “The Great Health Restorer.” 8 








YHE ACADEMY OF ART is open to pupils in 
the various branches of Art Study, comprising 
Free hand and Model Drawing—Perspective ; 
| Painting in Oil, Water Color and Pastel, Mod- 
| clling in Clay, Photograph Finishing, Cray- 
ons, ete. W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal, 
8 460 Weshington Street, Boston. 


“The Verdict” 
GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes 





BETTER THAN PEGGED OR SEWED. 
5—4t 





NOVELTY 

*Printine-Presses. 

The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Bugjness Purposes, and Unsur- 
yassed {oY General Job Printers. Over 
0,000in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STrBEsaL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers. 


43 


ly 


_ EPILEPSY OR FITS. — 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is now 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on Foreign 
nd Native Herbal Pre; tions, published by Dr. 0. 
Puetrs Browy. The prescription was discovered by 
him in such a providential manner that he cannot con- 
scientionsly refuse to make it Known, as it s cured 
everybody who has used it for Fits, never having failed in 
a single case. The ingredients may be obtained from any 











| druggist. A copy sent free to all applicants by mail. Ad- 
j dress Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 2] Grand Street, Jersey 
} City, Nd, &—2 


DEHUFF BROS., Newtonville, | 
8—It 


| 


TY P E Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 

* ers by the New England Type Foundry, | 

Send stamp for | 
t 





~ | 


Circu- | 









of ONDOX 8 ZnrxaTRG, 
Capital, $10.000.000. _ 
W.B. SEARS, AGENT, 
= CxG G42 — 
DEVONSHIRE ST: 
S BOSTON.— 


——————— 





—— 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 





- | Is an invaluable remedy for 


DANDRUFF. 


Bostox, Oct. 30. 
TI have used less than a bottle. The dandruff, and the 
irritation which caused it, have entirely disappeared, and 
my hair was never before in 80 good condition. 
A. A. FULLER. 


BALDNESS. 


Boston, Nov. 2%. 
I have used the contents of one bottle, and my bald pate 
is covered all over with young hair, about threc-cighths 
of an inch long, which appears strong and healthy, and 


D. T. MERWIN. 
LOSS OF HATR. 


Boston, Jerr 19. 
One application allayed the itching and irritation; in 
three or four days the redness and tenderness disappeared 
—the hair ceased to fall, and I have nowa thick growth 


of new hair. 
SUSAN R. POPE, 
IRRITATION OF THE SCALP. 


WATERVILLE, ME., Sept. 15. 
I purchased a bottle only, for the purpose of a hair 
dressing; but, to my surprise, it has entirely removed the 
irritation of so long standi I have r led it to 
several of my friends, who were afflicted in the same way, 
and it has wholly eradicated the disease. 
JOSEPH HILL, Jr. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 
New York, Sept. 22. 
For some time past I have been using your Cocozine, 
and think it far preferable to any thing 1 have ever used 
for the hair. 
5—te FRANK LESLIE. 
i |) 
y codocts ASTHMA. 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.1y mai. Stowen aco. 
SEA 


harlestown, Mass. 


| determined to grow. 














OIL CHROMO FREE TO ALL!! 


Boys and Girls. An Autograph Album, 100 pages, imi- 
tation morocco, gilt sides, in case, only 10 cents, postpaid. 


Do a little easy work for us and get a Printing Press, or 
any other presentfree. Particulars for stamp. A chiro- 


mo given to all who answer this advertisement, whether 
they buy the album or not. Address immediately B. N. 
KINGMAN, Boston, Mass. seowdt 


Mothers, 


WHY DO YOU NEGLECT TO BUY 


SILVER TIPPED 


They never wear 
5+it 





Shoes for your children ? 
through at the toe. 


; The Best 
Printing Presses. hace! 
$ Size for Cards, La- $1 15 for Cire 
bels, Envelopes, &c | § culars, Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delicht 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturrs, 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








FLSIO® 





Every Girl and Boy in the United States 
SHOULD READ 
THE ROAMER FAMILY’S 
10,000 Mile Balloon Adventures. 
By Earnest MARKMAN. 
100 page book. MERCANTILE PUB. CO., 
Mo., mails it to you for 10 cents. 


Foreign Postage Stamps. 
Seventy-five varieties for 25cents. 100 different kinds 
for 50 cents. J. M. CHUTE, 
8—Itp Station A, Boston. 


St. Louis, 
8—ltp 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 
The Life of Jesus for Young People. 


Over 600 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustration’ 
Price $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from hit 
family. Address H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 


7—13t 37 Park Row, New Yorks 
SEEDS i] Spooner’s Prize Flower £ eeds: 12 v2" 
. rieties Splendid Aster Seeds, mal 
EED: 7 to applicants upon receipt of $1. New 
Ny . Illustrated S: 


) Catalogue free. Ad 
SEEDS! 





dress Wa. H. SPOONER, 4 Beacon Sts 
Bostom deowst 


USE ~~ 


DSINK 





WAR 








Samue) Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 
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